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SPECIMENS OF FRENCH POETRY. 
SONG. 
Genius of France! If still thy wing 

O’er Gallia’s lands auspicious soar, 
Peace to a wearied nation bring, 

And let the war-note sound no more. 
The boist’rous passions of the soul 
Keep thou beneath a stern control, 

And calm tranquillity restore ; 

Repel the surge of civil strife, 
Stop the sad waste of human life, 

And banish discord from thy shore. 





Let not the great despise the low, 
The sufferer be more opprest ; 
Bid monarch’s spare their subject’s woe, 
Nor deeper wound the bleeding breast ; 
Cast down the gibbet, dry the tears 
Of orphans, and in future years 
Thy guardian bounty will be blest ; 
So that amid the dreams of night 
No horrors fill us with affright, 


Nor wake us from a tranquil rest. Victor Huco. 





WAKING DREAMS. 


Come to my soul, ye visions wild and bright ! 
Evening is on the earth ; the still moonlight 
Is deepening o’er the sea. 

Oh, life is sad without your thrilling power ! 
Forsake me not !—but in the silent hour 

Hasten to me! 


‘They come, they come ! I see them on their way! 
Fancy is there with all her rich array 

Of fairy dreams : 
The future spreads her vista bright before me ; 
The star of hope is softly shedding o’er me 

Its glorious beams ! 


Memory is there !—with eyes so sadly sweet, 

She flings a mournful offering at my feet, 
Culled from past years. 

Its hue is of the violet, dark, like grief ; 

And each sad, scentless flower and faded leaf 
Is dimmed with tears ! 


*Tis woven from the past—of joys long fled 
Sweet feelings wasted, fond affections dead— 
A dreamy store ; 
Young passionate hopes that passed like summer rain, 
And looks of love that [ shall meet again 
No more ! no more! 


But see! the bright one comes !—the wild, the free ! 
Spirit divine of heavenly Poesy ! 
Away, sad memories now ! 
She twines a garland from immortal bowers, 
And bids me hope to place its deathless flowers 
Around my brow. 


Lo! through the future, shadowing its light, 
A phantom rises on my darkened sight, 
Far ’mid the gloom— 
A vision of a low and silent spot, 
Where Hopes and fears shall be alike forgot 
Within the tomb ! 


Shall it be so’ And must my visions fade? 
And must this wildly-bounding heart be laid 
In that dark bed, 
Where earthly thoughts must never more intrude, 
But all is stern and voiceless solitude— 
Dismal and dread * 


Hark! a deep voice seems sounding through the sky :— 
To scan the future with a mortal eye 

It is not given; 
The joys of earth are vain and transient gleams— 
Turn thee away then from its idle dreams, 

And rest in heaven. 





STRAY CHAPTERS. 
sy “sen.” 
SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING A LION. 

We have a great respect for lions in the abstract. In common with most 

other people, we have heard and read of many instances of their bravery and ge- 
nerosity. We have duly admired that heroic self-denial and charming philan- 
thropy, which prompts them never to eat people unless they are hungry, and we 
have been deeply impressed with a becoming sense of the politeness they are said 
to display towards unmarried ladies of a certain state. All natural histories teem 
with anecdotes illustrative of their excellent qualities ; and one old spelling-book 
in particular recounts a touching instance of an old lion uf high moral dignity 
and stern principle, who felt it his imperative duty to devour a young man who 
had contracted a habit of swearing, as a striking example to the rising genera- 
ton. 
_ All this is extremely pleasant to reflect upon, and indeed says a very great deal 
in favour of lions as a mass. We are bound to state, however, that such indivi- 
dual lions as we have happened to fall in with, have not put forth any very 
striking characteristics, and have not acted up to the chivalrous character 
assigned them by their chroniclers. We never saw a lion in what is called 
his natural state, certainly ; that is to say, we have never met a lion out 
walking in a forest, or crouching in his lair under a tropical sun waiting till his 
dinner should happen to come by, hot from the baker's. But we have seen 
some under the influence of captivity and the pressure of misfortune: and we 
must say that they appeared to us very apathetic, heavy-headed fellows 

The lion at the Zoological Gardens, for instance. He is all very well; he has 
an undeniable mane, and looks very fierce; but, Lord bless us! what of that? 
The lions of the fashionable world look just as ferocious, and are the most harm- 
less creatures breathing. A box-lobby lion or a Regent-street animal will put on 
& most terrible aspect, and roar fearfully, if you affront him; but he will never 
bite, and, if you offer to attack him manfully, will fairly turn tail and sneak off 
Doubtless these creatures roam about sometimes in herds, and, if they meet any 
especially meek-looking and peaceably disposed fellow, will endeavour to frighten 
him ; but the faintest show of a vigorous resistance is sufficient to scare them 
¢ven then. These are pleasant characteristics, whereas we make it matter of 





distinct charge against the Zoological lion and his brethren at the fairs, that they 
are sleepy, dreamy, sluggish quadrupeds. 

We do not remember to have ever seen one of them perfectly awake, except 
at feeding-time. In every respect we uphold the biped lions against their 
four-footed namesakes, and we boldly challenge controversy upon the subject. 

With these opinions it may be easily imagined that our curiosity and interest 
were very much excited the other day, when a lady of our acquaintance called on 


us and resolutely declined to accept our refusal of her invitation to an evening | 


party ; ‘‘ for,” said she, ‘I have got a lion coming.”” We at once retracted our 
plea of a prior engagement, and became as anxious to go, as we had previously 
been to stay away. 

We went early, and posted ourself in an eligible part of the drawing-room, 
from whence we could hope to obtain a full view of the interesting animal. 
Two or three hours passed, the quadrilles began, the room filled ; but no lion ap- 
peared. The lady of the house became inconsolable,—for it is one of the 
peculiar privileges of these lions to make solemn appointments and never 
keep them,—when all of a sudden there came a tremendous double rap at the 
street-door, and the master of the house, after gliding out (unobserved as he 
flattered himself ) to peep over the bannisters, came into the room, rubbing his 
hands together with great glee, and cried out in a very important voice, ‘“‘ My 
dear, Mr. (naming the lion) has this moment arrived ” 

Upon this, all eyes were turned towards the door, and we observed several 
young ladies, who had been laughing and conversing previously with great gaiety 
aad good-humour, grow extremely quiet and sentimental; while some young 
gentlemen, who had been cutting great figures in the facetious and small-talk 
way, Suddenly sank very obviously in the estimation of the company, and were 
looked upon with great coldness and indifference. Even the young man who 
had been ordered from the music shop to play the pianoforte, was visibly affect- 
ed, and struck several false notes in the excess of his excitement. \ 

All this time there was a great talking outside, more than once accompanied 
by a loud laugh, and a cry of ‘Oh, capital! excellent!” from which we inferred 
that the lion was jocose, and that these exclamations were occasioned by the 
transports of his keeper and our host. Nor were we deceived ; for when the lion 
at last appeared, we overheard his keeper, who was a Little prim man, whisper to 
several gentlemen of his acquaintance, with uplifted hands and every expression 
of half-suppressed admiration, that (naming the lion again) was in such 
cue to-night ! 

The lisn was a literary one: of course there were a vast number of people 
present, who had admired his roarings,and were anxious to be introduced to him ; 
and very pleasant it was to see them brought up for the purpose, and to observe 
the patient dignity with which he received all their patting and caressing. This 
brought forcibly to our mind what we had so often witnessed at country fairs, 
where the other lions are compelled to go through as many forms of courtesy as 
they chance to be acquainted with, just as often as admiring parties happen to 
drop in upon them. 

While the lion was exhibiting in this way, his keeper was not idle, for he min- 
gled among the crowd, and spread his praises most industriously. To one gen- 
tleman he whispered some very choice thing that the noble animal had said in 
‘he very act of coming up stairs, which, of course, rendered the mental effort 
still more astonishing ; to another he murmured a hasty account of a grand din- 
ner that had taken place the day before, where twenty-seven gentlemen had yut 
up all at once to demand an extra cheer for the lion; and to the ladies he made 
sundry promises of interceding to procure the majestic brute’s sign-manual for 
their albums. Then, there were little private consultations in different corners, 
relative to the personal appearance and stature of the lion; whether he was 
shorter than they had expected to see him, or taller, or thinner, or fatter, or 
younger, or older; whether he was like his portrait or unlike it ; and whether 
the particular shade of his eyes was black, or blue, or hazel, or green, or yellow, 
or mixture. At all these consultations the keeper assisted; and, in short, the 
lion was the sole and single subject of discussion till they sat him down to whist, 
and then the people relapsed into their old topics of conversation—themselves 
and each other. 

We must confess that we looked forward with no slight impatience to the an- 
nouncement of supper; for if you wish to see atame lion under particularly 
favourable circumstances, feeding-time is the period of all others to pitch upon. 
We were therefore very much delighted to observe a sensation among the guests, 
which we well knew how to interpret, and immediately afterwards to behold the 
lion escorting the lady of the house down stairs. We offered our arm to an 
elderly female of our acquaintance, who—dear old soul !—is the very best person 
that ever lived, to lead down to any meal; for, be the room ever so small or the 
party ever so large, she is sure, by some intuitive perception of the eligible, to 
push and pull herself and conductor close to the best dishes on the table ;—we 
say we offered our arm to this elderly female, and, descending the stairs shortly 
after the lion, were fortunate enough to obtain a seat nearly opposite him. 

Of course the keeper was there already. He had planted himself at precisely 
that distance from his charge which afforded him a decent pretext for raising his 
voice, when he addressed him, to so loud a key as could not fail to attract the at- 
tention of the whole company, and immediately began to apply himself seriously 
to the task of bringing the lion out, and putting him through the whole of his 
maneeuvres. Such flashes of wit as he elicited from the lion! First of all they 
began to make puns upon a salt-cellar, and then upon the breast of a fowl, and 
then upon the trifle ; but the best jokes of all were decidedly on the lobster-salad, 
upon which latter subject the lion came out most vigorously, and, in the opinion 
of the most competent authorities, quite outshone himself. This is a very excel- 
lent mode of shining in society, and is founded, we humbly conceive, upon the 
classic model of the dialogues between Mr. Punch and his friend the proprietor, 
wherein the latter takes all the up-hill work, and is content to pioneer to the 
jokes and repartees of Mr. P. himself, who never fails to gain good credit and 
excite much laughter thereby. Whatever it be founded on, however, we recom- 
mend it to all lions, present and to come ; for in this instance it succeeded to ad- 
miration, and perfectly dazzled the whole body of hearers. 

When the salt-cellar, and the fowl's breast, and the trifle, and the lobster-salad 
were all exhausted, and could not afford standing-room for another solitary witti- 
cism, the keeper performed that very dangerous feat which is still done with some 
of the caravan lions, although in-one instance it terminated fatally, of putting his 
head in the animal’s mouth, and placing himself entirely at its mercy. Boswell 
frequently presents a melancholy instance of the lamentable results of this 
achievement, and other keepers and jackals have been terribly lacerated for their 
daring. It is due to our lion to state, that he condescended to be trifled with, in 
the most gentle manner, and finally went home with the showman in a hack cab; 
perfectly peaceable, but slightly fuddled. 

Being in a contemplative mood, we were led to make some reflections upon 
the character and conduct of this genus of lions as we walked homewards, and 
we were not long in arriving at the conclusion that our former i:npression in their 
favour was very much strengthened and confirmed by what we had recently seen. 
While the other lions receive company and compliments in a sullen, moody, not 




















parca en 
seize with avidity on any opportunity which was afforded him, of performing to 
his heart’s content on the first violin. 
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PARIS IN LIGHT AND SHADE.—NO III. 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 

. Paris may be regarded as the capital of dramatic Europe: its dozen theatres 
and twelve dozen dramatic authors, being incessantly at work to furnish proto- 
types for the stage management of London, and all other cities of the civilized 
world. Opera, tragedy, comedy, farce, and melodrama, have fixed their thrones 
on the shores of the Seine; and with rare, though honourable exceptions, the 
successful plays of every modern language may be traced to some Parisian 
model. Many of these originals have been fairly and frankly imitated ; but a far 
greated number stolen, and, after the fashion decried in the Critic, disfigured like 
gipsy foundlings for the purpose of disguise. For the last hundred years, indeed, 
the custom has prevailed. It is not alone the avowed translators of the last cen- 
tury, such as Arthur Murphy and Aaron Hill, who were indebted to the French 
stage ; but most of the favourite comedies of that date, which now pass under 
the name of legitimate national plays—such as “The Confederacy ”—*‘ The 
Hyprocrite ”’—** the Man of the World ’—besides farces innumerable, now dig- 
nified as belonging to the school of ‘“ good old English farce”—were “taken ala 
mode de Dick Turpin, from the French. In our own times, the thing has be- 
come a matter of avowed speculation. The moment a successful piece appears 
in Paris, a dozen translators are in the field running the race of blunder-headed 
precipitancy, for the benefit of the English managers, at a rate of remuneration 
fatal to the interests of the original dramatists of the day. 

That the French possess, in a far higher degree than ourselves, the tact of 
dramatic composition, is however undeniable. There is something in the con- 
struction of a Frenchman's mind peculiarly favourable to the creation of theatri- 
cal plots and stage intrigues—a faculty wholly wanting in the English; and we 
are forced to admit that for one good original play or farce produced annually in 
London, there are ten, and ten times ten, in Paris. 

The appliances and means of the stage are brought, too, to the highest perfec- 
tion. The French are essentially a dramatic nation. They possess as much taste 
in superficial matters, as perception of the vivid and impressive in scenic effect ; 
and it is now as mucha matter of course for a new manager of one of our thea- 
tres to fly to Paris for fresh ideas of decoration, dress, and what are technically: 
termed effects, as it would have been in former times to form an engagement for 
a new piece with Farquhar or Congreve. Much of this superiority may be 
traced in Paris (as at Vienna or Berlin) to the gratuity granted by government for 
the maintenance of the national drama and national opera. The French, feeling 
their opera to be bond fide their property, the manager is assailed by the press 
with as much indignation on the day following the representation of any opera or 
ballet of which the scenery and decorations are of an inferior order, as if he had 
been detected in picking their pockets. _ 

The superiority of their dramatic authorship, on the other hand, may be as- 
cribed, in the first instance, to the vast pecuniary advantages enjoyed by their 
dramatic authors ; which naturally produces zealous ardour and active competi- 
tion. Seribe, for example, obtains an income of five thousand a year from the 
nightly representations of his own pieces throughout the kingdom, a sum enor- 
mous in France, and q@s¢repling, at least, the gains of any French author of the 
times in any other department of literature. The vucation of dramatic anthuric 
consequently a profession. The hundred English writers of fiction who inundate 
our circulating libraries, and of whom twenty might be cited as possessing sterling 
merit, would in France consecrate their talents to the stage, and secure for them- 
selves and their children a permanent source of profit. In England, notwith- 
standing the opening created by the dramatic copyright bill of Mr. Bulwer, the 
difficulty of collecting the tax imposed upon the stage, must till better provisions 
are made, prove fatal to the rights of authors. In France, the droits dauteur 
are levied by the administration charged with the collection of the receipts de- 
ducted for the benefit of the public hospitals. Like most other public arrange- 
ments on the continent, it is a government affair; and government is a tax- 
collector by no means to be trifled with. In England the thing is all but ‘ hop- 
tional.’ * 

Another cause of the superior success of the dramatists in France, is the fact, 
that they find their efforts appreciated and encouraged by an audience possessing 
in an almost equal degree with themselves, the dramatic faculty to which we have 
alluded. The spectator is as impressible as the author or actor is impressive. A 
French family repair to the theatres determined to enjoy themselves. They cast 
away care—they cast away self—they cast away home. Their eyes, and hearts, 
and minds, are absorbed by what is passing on the stage. Breathlessly silent, a 
French audience resents a whisper, and is indignant ata cough. Throughout five 
acts of a favourite play at the Francais, you might at any moment hear a pin drop, 
and woe to the luckless wight who presumes to sneeze when Mademoiselle Mare 
is delivering some favourite tirade, or Samson giving one of his dry “asides.” 
How different this intense demonstration of interest, from that wet-blanket to the 
ardour of the English dramatist—“ a rolling pit:”’ a term applied by actors to the 
stage aspect of a pit, where every callous wretch of a spectator turns his head 
from right to left, to converse with his neighbours ! 

Listen, again, to the criticisms of the people, ‘he populace, as they pour forth 
from a Parisian theatre. How acute! how observant! how comparative ! 
Every weak point of the play, every careless gesture of the actors, noted and re- 
membered. An English audience, provided it has laughed enough, or cried 
enough, or been blasted with excess of light by some Easter pageant, is indif- 
ferent to all detail. While the Parisian gamin emerges from his standing room 
in the pit explaining to his brother ragamuffin in what starts, attitudes, and ef- 
fects in ‘ Sylla,” or “ Néron,” Talma was superior to Beauvalet,—the English 
shoeblack would remonstrate with a critical brother brush in the words of his 
favourite Liston—* Bah! blow the partic’lars!” ; 

With all this sympathy of feeling between the stage and the house—all this ar- 
dour for dramatic entertainments—it is not surprising that six at least out of the 
numerous theatres at Paris are nightly filled to suffocation. It is not by the 
great world, or by the fashionable world, they are supported ; it is by the middle 
classes—the small rentiers and wealthy tradespeople ; who fly thither as the most 
immediate resource from the cares of the morning, or the ennui of the evening. 
An English evening is broken by the petty business of the tea-table, and enliven- 
ed by the gossip to which it gives rise. A Frenchman having swallowed his wine 
with his dinner, and his coffee with his dessert, has nothing thenceforward to di- 
vert him till he puts on his nightcap. unless to repair “au spectacle. Fire and 
candle are consequently extinguished in his unhomelike house ; nor does he for- 
get to place this economy of fuel (so considerable an item of expense m a Pari- 
sian menage) as a small balance against the evening’s outlay. He has no library - 
he seldom reads. Preferring hearing and seeing to the exertion of study, away he 
goes to the theatre. , 

The only spectacles still habitually frequented by the great world of Paris, are 





the Italian and the French opera; to these, therefore, we shall (unwillingly) as- 


to say snarling manner, these appear flattered by the attentions that are paid | sign precedence. 


them ; while those conceal themselves to the utmost of their power from the | 


To begin with the Italian opera,—which, under the now inapplicable name of 


vulgar gaze, these court the popular eye, and, unlike their brethren, whom nothing | /es Bouffes, has been for neatly a century triumphant,—it may be stated, —— 
short of compulsion will move to exertion, are ever ready to display their acquire- | entering into tedious details of its origin and progress, that it occupies a theatre 


ments to the wondering throng. 


We have known bears of undoubted ability | of very moderate dimensions, built on the site of the old Salle Favart, and cur- 


who, when the expectations of a large audience have been wound up to the ut- | tailed even in the small proportions compatible with its destined area, by the pre- 


most pitch, have peremptorily refused to dance ; well-taught monkeys, who have 
unaccountably objected to exhibit on the slack-wire ; and elephants of unques- 
tioned genius, who have suddenly declined to turn the barrel-organ : but we never 
once knew or heard of a biped lion, literary or otherwise,—and we state it as a 
fact which is highly creditable to the species,—who, occasion offering, did not 


tention of having its entrance towards the city, instead of from the Boulevards, 
on which it is, in fact, situated. So aristocratic a place of amusement as les 
Bouffes, was not to be confounded with the vulgar play-houses of the Boule- 
vards ! an oe d refined 
That the contrast afforded by the exquisite vocal organisation and relined me- 
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thod of the Italians, to their native French singers, whose voices, with rare ex- 
ceptions, resemble the scream of a peacock on a rail, and whose manner, at the 
first introduction of Italian opera into France, was bad almost | eyond caricature, 
should have rapidly established the new scbool in public favour, appears natural 
enough. But we maintain that the extravagant vogue commanded at present by 
the Italian opera in Paris, isa mere matter of fashion. So limited are the ac- 
commodations, that is far easier to obtain a place at court, than a loge aux Italiens. 
Bespoken a season beforehand, and chiefly engrossed by the ladies or the different 
ambassadors, the royal family, and a certain set of wealthy foreigners, English, 
Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, Hungarian, Polish,—not half a dozen boxes, or 
twice as many stalls, are occupied by the French. Not a seat is to be had for 
money—very few for love ; and the consequence of this exclusiveness, is a mania 
to be seen at the Italian opera. It is, moreover, the only theatre where some 
slight approach to full dress is admissible ; and where a lady may shine en fotlletfe, 
previous to appearing at aballor soirée. ‘The importance of this prerogative must 
not be overlooked. 

That the administration of the Italian opera has, for some seasons past, se- 
cured an aggregate of talent inthe vocal and instrumental department almost un- 
precedented, we are not disposed to dispute. Butit is nevertheless highly impro- 
bable, that out of the hundreds who, three or four times a week, devote three 
hours of their evenings to the ever-recurring, but meagre and monotonous, operas 
of Bellini, not permitting an eye to wink or a finger to move, lest the indignation 
of the Fanatiche per la musica should be excited, without relief, without inter- 
lude or divertissement, should, without exception, be excited to these ecstasies by 
the impassioned love of music, which it is de rigueur to affect under the roof of 
the Italian opera, is somewhat incredible. ; 

In our opinion the King’s Theatre, with all its imperfections, all its deficien- 
cies, but allowing the power ef speech and motion, and boasting an alternation of 
the German school of Rossini, and the crowning charm of a good ballet, is an in- 
finitely greater recreation. The very name of divertissement proves that those 
welcome interludes of dancing were invented to meet the demand for a relief 
after one or two acts of a musical representation, producing too great a stress 
upon the organs of hearing and the nervous system which they serve to agitate. 

From the Italian opera, which we predict will fall in public favour the mo- 
ment it is removed to a more extensive locality, we turn to the Académie de 
Musique, or French opera; once, an affair of state, and still, an affair of nation- 
al interest. Unrivalled in the cost and splendour of the exhibition, it has at dif- 
ferent periods presented to the public, exhibitions in which, according to the lines 
of Voltaire, 








Les beaux vers, Ja danse, la musique, 

De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique. 
The French opera has of late years descended from its stilts—discarded its peru- 
ques and high-heeled shoes, and accommodated itself to the romantic spirit of the 
times. ‘The Académie, as it existed in the times of Gluck and Piccini, has re- 
nounced the frenzy of Orestes and the perils of Eurydice, for the diableries of 
La Tentation or Meyerbeer’s gorgeous ‘‘ Robert,”’—for the heroism of Neapoli- 
tan fishermen or the mountain patriousm of William Tell; and, above all, for the 
melodious triviality of Auber. By this condescension, the comic opera, the 
favourite Feydeau, was for a time superseded and cast into the shade ; but it mus 
be admitted that never were the five hundred performers and matchless mechan- 
ism of the Académie wielded to so much purpose, as since this substitution of 
the romantique for the clissique in aid of its utmost magical effects. 

It is unnecessary perhaps to inform the English reader that the French opera is 
aspecies of government endowment, maintained by a benevolence of five thou- 
sand pounds per annum; and a permanent academy for the instruction in music, 
singing, dancing, gesticulation, declamation, and scene painting, of the students 
pretending to a début. That this school of art, (of which by the way a dramatist 
of no less repute than Casimir Delavigne, is the resident professor of literature,) 
is not all in all to the success of the undertaking, may be inferred from the fact 
that Cinti Damoreau, their best vocalist, and Taglioni, the first dancer in the world, 
were rejected after long trials, as incompetent ; it was on the stage of Stutgardt 
that the ebut of the conservatoire, the accomplished bayadére, was first recog- 
nised as peerless in her art. 

The boxes at the French opera are for the most part let by the year; the rest 
of the letting department being managed with singular regularity by a bureau de 
location. The price of the best seats is nearly the same as at the Italian opera 
in London; but in so spacious a theatre, there are of course abundance of places 
of inferior value. Spacious as it is, however, the Parisian public lays the flat- 
tering unction to its soul that the building, somewhat hastily erected after the 
closing and demolition of the old opera-house in the Rue de Richelieu, in conse- 
quence of its desecration by the murder of the Duc de Berri, is merely provisaire ; 
and having been at length compelled to withdraw their hopes of converting the 
church of La Madeleine (Napoleon’s Temple de la Gloire) into a theatre, they 
till amuse themselves by selecting sites for the erection of a new national opera. 
Instead, however, of obtaining any such concession, it is more than probable that 
the present salles will shortly be found too capacious. The gods and goddesses 
are departing. ‘Taglioni is on the wing for St. Petersburgh; Nourret, the cele- 
brated tenor, and Levasseur, a meritorious bass, have this season retired; and 
Damoreau resigned last year her post as premiére to the handsome Jewess, Made- 
moiselle Falcon, who is but moderately qualified for the hazardous duties of prima 
donna. The French manage: has now, too, to contend with the fata! liberality 
which enables his best dancers to pay the forfeiture of their engagements with 
him out of the vast sums by which they are secured to the London public ; and 
thue diecnuraged, hie novelties are few and far between, and derive their best at- 
traction from their rarity. Unless when the majestic Meyerbeer fires broadsides 
of his one hundred and twenty great guns, to attract attention, the Académie has 
little but its exquisite scenery to atone for the frequent repetition of detached 
snatches of worn-out operas, and acts of tarnished ballets. ‘The house, indeed, 
is always full; but this is wisely managed by the dexterous sale of cheap tickets, 
and the distribution of gratuitous admissions. Such a system will not of course 
outlast the loss of the government subvention, which is about to be withdrawn, 
but a new tenor singer, of the name of Duprez, who has made a highly success- 
ful début as the successor of Nourrit, is hailed as an attraction likely to disperse 
the clouds just now impending over the Académie de Musique. 

For harmony’s sake, we place next in succession the Opéra Comique, removed 
from the now demolished Salle Feydeau, first to the oversized Salle Artadour, and 
now to a small Salle on the Place de la Bourse, an ill-ventilated and incommo- 
dious theatre, but restored to public favour during the last season by Adam’s 
clever opera of “ Le Postilion de Longjumeau,’’ and Auber’s elegant opera of 
«LT Ambassadrice,”” both worthy of the better days of Feydeau. For some 
time previous to these successes, a seal of mediocrity seemed to have attached 
itself to the comic opera. No one stepped forward to supply the place of the 
lamented Hérald, whose song of the swan, his Pré oux clercs, sounded like the 
knell of Feydeau. But with such materials to work upon as Mesdames Damo- 
reau, Jenny Colon, and Prévost, Messrs. Chollet, Inchindi, and Henri, Adam and 
Auber have been visited by a happy inspiration. 

Taking leave of the lyrical drama so much in favour with the French, we look 
around for the temple of what is called the legitimate drama. But, alas! even 
in Paris, where is it to be found! even the chaste Théatre Francais has to blush 
for a faux pas, and Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas have been permitted to 
fret their hour upon the last of the classical stages of modern Europe! Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére, Destouches, are still performed indeed, and to tolerable 
houses. But their favour is insured by tradition. They are endured »s an arti- 
cle of religion. An array of elderly maitres of both sexes still resort to the Fran- 
gais to fight the good fight of legitimacy, and ascertain that the traditional way of 
delivering certain speeches, and dressing certain parts, is strictly kept up ; while 
the rest of the audience listen cap in hand with the sort of conscientious respect 
due from the young to some venerable twaddler—a great man in his day—a day, 
how different from our own! But on the nights assigned to Racine and Moliére, 
the private boxes, hired by the year by the royal family, ministers, and a few 
families who combine wealth and station in the French metropolis, (it is reckon- 
ed a highly respectable thing, by the way, to rent a box at the Théatre Francais, ) 
are sent begging round the town, ostensibly inflicted as a token of esteem on some 
particular friend. 

Of the modern school, but rising far above the clever but preposterous extra- 
vagancies of Dumas and Hugo, the plays of Casimir Delavigne have done most 
to maintain the prosperity of the Théatre Francais. A good company, display- 
ing no star of the first magnitude, but better still, compact, well dovetailed, and 
presenting a firm and uniform surface, does ample justice to his pieces. 

But a still more assured motive for the success of a theatre still too restricted 
by the bounds of good taste to satisfy the monstrous inclinations of modern 
Paris is the number of attractive actresses included in the company. Mademoi- 
selle Mars, infirm and unwieldly, but still a mirror of the graces in point of de- 
portment and enunciation, is supported by the beautiful and impassioned Madame 
Volnys, by Madame Dorval, (the Georges Sand of the stage ) by the animated 
and emphatic Mademoiselle Anais, the lovely Plessy, the ladylike Noblets, Du- 
pont, the queen of chambermaids, and several others; pieces requiring half a 
dozen first-rate actresses are produced without inconvenience. It is the deficien- 
cy of such an attraction which, more than any other cause, has deteriorated in 
England the charm of the legitimate drama. 

Next in national precedence to the T'héatre Francais, comes the second Théa- 
tre Francais, or Odéon, in the Faubourg, and which the Faubourg St. Germain is 
too poor and too unenlightened to support; and which is only opened for occa- 
sional benefits. In defiance, however, of the admonition conveyed by its damp 
walls and closed doors, the dramatic authors have recently petitioned govern- 
ment for the grant of a third national theatre 
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days of the Duchesse de Berri, where was the lady ambitious of achieving an en- 
trance into the select coteries of the petit chateau, who had not her box at the 
Théatre de Madame, of which Scribe was the Congreve, Gouthier the Garrick, 
and Léontine Fay the Kitty Clive! Butlo! Scribe has dilated into five acts 
—Léontine, no longer Fay, but Volnys, has followed his muse to the Théatre 
Francais—Gouthier has gone to his long home, and the Duchesee de Berri to a 
home which she would fain hope to bea short one. ‘* Where be their flashes of 
merriment now ?”’ 

The company at the Gymnase (one of the neatest little theatres ever con- 
structed) has still, however, the recommendation of being secondary only to the 
Théatre Francais in ensemble, a merit to which the mismatched jumble of the 
present London stage, renders the English amateur peculiarly sensitive. In ad- 
dition to the unequalled Bouffé, the first of living French comedians, now, alas! 
labouring under a hectic disorder, they have the gentlemanly Ferville, a pattern 
of the old general officer school, Monsieur and Madame Allan, (now in London,) 
Mademoiselle Sauvage, Paul, Sylvestre, St. Aubin, and many other able per- 
formers. Yet the thing is at a stand still. 

There is something characteristic indeed, in the tone of the Gymnase, and its 
pieces, which are addressed exclusively to the hardest, most superficial, and most 
selfish class of the Parisian community—the financial and commercial Dives of 
the opulent Chaussé d’Antin, and Faubourg Poissonniére. The very pit is com- 
posed of the rich tradesmen of the Boulevards. The invariable hero of Scribe’s 
pieces is accordingly some rich banker or stockbroker—the providence a wealthy 
mercantile uncle arriving from the colonies—the scapegrace a poor devil pursued 
by his creditors—the incidents a dishonoured bill—the vice poverty—the crime 
swindling—the retributive agent a bailiff; credit is virtue, and money power. If 
a féte be introduced, it is a fashionable ball, with ices carried about, and a galoppe 
seen in the back ground ; and the whole consists in a fashionable novel, mis en 
action, with a touch of the counting-house by way of relief. Nothing can be 
more heartless, frivolous and vexatious. Luckily for Scribe, the glittering spun- 
sugar Theatre de Madame melted away under his hands; and instead of con- 
fining himself to du scribage, he now expatiates at the Francais with such clever 
satires on human nature, as “‘ Bertrand et Raton,” and the ‘‘ Camaraderie.”’ 

From the Gymnase, the temple of Mammon, we must take a wide leap to the 
most popular of the temples of democracy, the Porte St. Martin; where Victor 
Hugo perpetrated his earlier libels upon kings and satires upon history, and Alex- 
ander Dumas his unprecedented outrages upon religion and morality. The Porte 
St. Martin, run up forty years ago in six weeks, with the view of lasting six years, 
is an irregular theatre, on the model of a provincial opera house. It excels in 
the machinery department and creation of scenic effects ; and may be considered 
the legitimate head-quarters of melodrama. If any child is still born so unso- 
phisticated as to admit of its blood running cold with horror, or its temples throb- 
bing with emotion, its dramatic sympathies are never likely to be more keenly 
excited than by the Bleeding Nuns, sepulchral vaults, and chuiidics arlentes of 
the Porte St. Martin. This theatre possesses in Lockroi, Bouage, and De la 
Cases, actors who appear to have been baked on purpose, and endowed with 
metallic lungs, expressly “to grace the tales’ of Madame de Brinvilliers and 
Co., “with decent horror; while Mademoiselle Georges, once the classical 
Semiramis, the faultless Phedre, now looks the gazer dead with shame, in such 
parts as Lucréce Borgia! The pieces at this house, usually the essays of young 
writers of the Hugo school, are by no means devoid of merit; and their getting 
up is excellent. It is seldom we see a malefactor broken on the wheel, or a 
woman burnt at the stadae to greater perfection. 

The Ambigu Comique next claims our attention; with extensive company, 
audience, and theatre, all three of a vulgar and inferior order. The Ambigu 
Comique, however, occasionally causes itself to be heard of by ears polite, by 
the production of some monstrous melodrama surpassing those of the Porte St. 
Martin, by a whole ocean of tears, or some scriptural piece in dozens of tableaux, 
unequalled in point of brilliancy and blasphemy. Such was “‘ The Wandering Jew” 
—such “ Belshazzar’s Feast.’”’ In other respects it about equals the Surrey 
Theatre, and of all the theatres of the Boulevards, boasts the longest queue, 
waiting patiently in the street for admittance several hours before the doors are 
opened on Sundays and holidays. 

Next comes the Gaité, a new erection on the site of a theatre burned down 
three years ago. Ably managed by that clever comedian, Barnard Léon, it ranks 





with our Victoria Theatre ; brings out occasionally a clever fairy piece ; but un- 
less the manager (whose joyous soul has latterly appeared to be weighed down 
by the cares of management) appears in two or three farces, in characters of his 
own creation, the house is two thirds empty. 

Of a still lower theatrical grade is the Foltes Dramatiques, where the perform- 


the performances are intermixed with rope-dancing and feats of agility; and last 
and least, but not least meritorious, on the Boulevards, is the Théatre de la Porte 
St. Antoine, recently fitted up under the auspices of Victor Hugo, who resides 
in the old-fashioned adjoining square, the Place Royale, and usually graces 
the performances with his presence. ‘The company, like the theatre, is small ; 
but several clever pieces have been produced and performed with considerable 
ability. 

to the west end, along the Boulevards, from the Porte St. Antoine 
or Bastille, (which the once adjacent residence of Baumarchais ought to conse- 
crate as cjass.c theatrical ground,) we find the Théatre des Variétés, the favourite 
theatre of the English who visited Paris immediately after the peace, and found 
there Potier, Brunet Joly, Odry, and Vernet, who (saving the last—a martyr to 
the gout,) are now to be found there no longer. The theatre has latterly justi- 
fied its name. Its company is ever varying, and a rolling stone—* the proverb’s 
somewhat musty.’’ We go there to see a favourite actor, and learn that he is 
‘off to Russia !’’ while Kean and Frédérick Lemaitre reign in his stead. Fré- 
dérick Lemaitre, however, is a performer with whose substitution any lover of 
the drama might gladly compound. We look upon his Robert Macaire as one of 
the first creations of the modern stage, and the piece to which it gives 
kis name, as a satire upon modern Paris, as caustic and pungent as “ Le 
Mariage de Figaro” upon the abuses of unregenerated France. The Variétés 
also boasts possession of the dry and clever Jenny Vertpré, the ‘“‘ Femme Chaite,” 
or “ original old cat,”’ so great a favourite in London. But it must be admitted 
that this dull and dirty theatre has fallen into décadence. 

The theatre of the Palais Royal, situated within a stone’s throw of the Théa- 
tre Francais, may be considered its moral antipodes. Originally the Théatre 
Montansier, it was one of the few that flourished during the revolution ; and was 
afterwards degraded into a profane accessoryto the Café de Mille Colonnes. 








a royal ordonnance, and the Café de Mille Colonnes and its private theatre be- 
came deserted, it might almost be conjectured that the disorderly persons driven 
from the cafés and the promenade had found refuge in this meretricious theatre ! 
Nothing can exceed the cleverness of both pieces and performers at its little con- 
servative of corruption, unless their immorality. Achard, both as singer and 
actor; Alcide Tansez, as a miais, in the style of Keeley; and, above all, Deja- 
zet, are matchless in their way. Of Mademoiselle Dejazet, who is about to make 
her first appearance before a J.ondon audience, we can do no more than compare 
her with the late Teresa Krones of Vienna, or our own Madame Vestris ; and 
in both cases, wholly to her advantage, for Dejazet is the most unaffected actress 
on the stage. After squandering thousands, between acts of generosity and pro- 
digality, and causing her bon-mots to be repeated, like those of Sophia Arnould, 
after all the dandy supper parties, to which her presence is as indispensable as 
the iced champagne, Dejazet has established herself a reputation for want of re- 
putation, as the Frétillon par excellence of the day. She sings admirably, though 
with a sharp unpleasing voice, dresses to perfection, and gives point to every 
word she utters: yet, with all these endowments, we doubt her attaining, on 
this side the channel, a popularity equal to her talents; for her best characters 
are totally unrepresentable before a decent English audience. Were the “ Mar- 
quise de Prétentaille,” “ Sous Clef,” or “ Frétillon,” to be even attempted, the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice would have more cause to interfere than 
Sosthénes de la Rochefoucalt, the magnetising viscount, to elongate the petti- 
coats of the opera-dancers in the Jesuitical times of Charles X. 

The Vaudeville still remains to be spoken of—in our opinion the most charac- 
teristically French of allthe theatres of the day. Less profligate than the Palais 
Royal, less précieuse than the Gymnase, the Vaudeville is essentially the triumph 
of musical farce. The orchestra, exceedingly bad, is well conducted by alively com- 
poser ; and atthe Vaudeville, as at the Théatre Francais, we bow to the attraction of 
half a dozen charming actresses: Brohan, the most lady-like female performer 
on the stage—the lovely Fargueil—the sprightly Mayer—the tender Thénard— 
and Guillemin, the pearl of old women—Arnal, the Liston of France, (who, 
finding himself hissed one night last season at Drury Lane, took French leave of 
the manager, and set off next morning in the steam-packet for France, where he 
is applauded from Calais to Marseilles,)—the two Lepeintres, both excellent, but 
the younger the living model of Shakspeare’s foolish knight—Lafont, so highly 
appreciated by our English audiences—and Emile Taigny, the best really young 
jeune premier who ever sighed or played the scapegrace on the stage. Such are 
the stars which adorn the constellation of the Vaudeville! The house is always 
full, always in good humour; and occasionally, (which is a rare occurrence 
with a minor theatre) graced with a considerable portion of fashionable company. 
We have left to the last the Astley’s of Paris the Cirque Olympique of 

Franconi ; not because, though dealing in quadrupeds, it is unable to stand on 
its legs, and has recently committed an act of bankruptcy, but as the least legiti- 
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mate of the illegitimates. Franconi exhibits nothing in the way of horsemanship 
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our spirited Drury Lane manager, who presumed to object to his terms of twenty 
guineas a night as somewhat exorbitant for his dine, which is the slack rope, Aurial 
coolly replied that he was not in the habit of taking less for performing in the 
country towns! (en province.) Poor London ! 

Franconi has set up within two years a supplementary amphi-theatre, in the 
Champs Elysées, open only in the summer season, and open then to all the winds 
of heaven. ‘The brilliant equestrian spectacles, such as the ‘“Jérusalem Délivrée” 
and ‘ Vie de Napoléon,” which formed the attraction of his larger theatre, 
are here wanting; but the price of entrance is trifling, and the house and locale 
inviting and convenient. ‘The temporary theatre is nearly as coolas Monsieur 
Aurial. 

The Faubourgs of Paris, such as Montmartre and Belleville, have each their 
theatre, where the new pieces of the city theatres may be represented, after a 
certain time, with the usual gratuity to the authors. These are tolerably frequent- 
ed. There is alsoa small theatre in the Rue Chanteraine (provisionally used 
for the Italian opera when established in fashion sixteen years ago, under the aus- 
pices of Viotti, as leader, with Mademoiselle Naldi as debutante,) which has been 
of late years occasionally opened for the representation of Italian comedies, but 
more frequently for professional concerts. 

The other public amusements of Paris consist of Musard’s New Concert 
Room, in the Rue Vivienne, where instrumental concerts, profane or sacred, are 
nightly performed ; and Musard’s Old Concert Room, in the Faubourg St Honoré, 
where instrumental concerts are performed, interspersed, during the carnival, with 
masked balls, altogether profane. Though the entrance to these concerts, as to 
the one, formerly held by Musard in the Champ Elysées, is but a franc, (less than 
a shilling,) the rooms are almost deserted, and cannot repay the cost of an expen- 
sive orchestra. The Jardin Turc, where similar concerts are performed under 
the superintendence of Tolbecque, with an orchestra as celebrated for its waltzes 
as that of Strauss of Vienna, obtained a temporary vogue last summer; when 
the discharges of musketry introduced into the contredanses from Meyerbeer’s 
“ Huguenots” seemed like an echo of the discharge of Fieschi's infernal machine 
which had so recently vibrated on the spot. It was inthe café, situated in the 
Jardin Turc, that the bodies of his victims were deposited ! 

Tivoli, the Vauxhall of Paris, is situated in the highest part of the Rue de 
Clichy, and boasts of well-planted gardens and a beautiful little villa, frequent- 
ed by pigeon-shooters and the sporting world during the morning; and in the 
summer season opened three timesa week for the display of fireworks and 
illuminations. The monotony of the entertainments prevents Tivoli from being 
frequented by the higher classes ; but occasionally, on a very fine night, it is still 
the resort of the beau monde. Such are the public amusements of the most 
amusing capital in Europe. Ournextarticle will be devoted to its private entertain- 
ments. 





SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT.—(Continued from the last Albion.) 
CHAPTER XLIII. 

When Sir Robert arrived at the cave, he found an old friend anxiously await- 
ing his arrival. It was Graham, who had been despatched by the Jacebites tothe 
court of St. Germain’s with intelligence of great importance, which was the 
death of the young Duke of Gloucester, the only remaining child of King 
William. He had, it is said, died of a malignant fever; but if the reader will 
call to mind the address of one of the Jesuits on the meeting at Cherbourg, he 
may have some surmises as to the cause of the duke’s disease. As this event 
rendered the succession uncertain, the hopes of the Jacobites were raised to the 


| highest pitch ; the more so as the country was in a state of anxiety and confusion, 


and King William was absent at the Hague. Graham had therefore been des- 
patched to the exiled James with the proposition from his friends in England, and 
to press the necessity of an invasion of the country. As Nancy had supposed, 
Sir Robert decided upon immediately crossing over to Cherbourg. The crew 
were allowed a short time to repose and refresh themselves, and once more return- 
ed to their laborious employment. Jemmy Ducks satisfied Sir Robert that Small- 
bones might be trusted and beuseful ; and Nancy corroborated his assertions. He 
was therefore allowed to remain in the cave with the women, and Sir Robert and 
his crew, long before Smallbones’ garments were dry, were again crossing the 
English Channel. 

Now it must be observed that Smallbones was never well off for clothes; and 
on this occasion when he fell overboard, he had nothing on but an old pair of thin 
linen trousers and a shirt, which, from dint of long washing, from check had 
turned toa light cerulean blue. What with his struggles at the net and the force 
used to pull him into the boat, the shirt had more than one-half disappeared ; that 
is to say, one sleeve and the back were wholly gone, and the other sleeve was 
well prepared to follow its fellow on the first capful of wind. His trousers, too, 
were in almost as bad a state. In hauling him when his head was over the gun- 
nel, one of the men had seized him by the seat of his trousers to lift him into the 
boat ; and the consequence was, that the seat of his trousers, too long sat upon, 
had been left in his muscular gripe. All these items put together, the reader may 
infer, that although Smallbones might appear merely ragged in front, in his rear 
he could not be considered as decent, especially as he was the only one of the 
masculine sex among a body of females. No notice was taken of this by others, 
nor did Smallbones observe it himself, during the confusion and bustle previous to 
the departure of the smugglers ; but now they were gone, Smalibones perceived 
his deficiencies, and was very much at a loss what to do,as he was aware thet 
daylight would discover them to others as well as to himself. So he fixed his 
baek up against one of the rocks and remained idle, while the women were busily 
employed stowing away the cargo in the various compartments of the cave. 

Nancy, who had not forgotten that he was with them, came up to him. 

“Why do you stay there, Smallbones'' You must be hungry and cold. Come 
in with me, and I will find you something to eat.” 

“T can’t, Mistress Nancy. I want your advice first. 
any of their duds in this ere cavern?” 

‘“Duds! men! No, they keep them all on the other side. We have nothing 
here but petticoats and shimmeys.” 

“Then what must I do'” exclaimed Smallbones. 

“QO, I see, your shirt is torn off your back Well, never mind I'll lend you a 
shimmey.” 

“Yes, Mistress Nancy; but it be more worse than that. I ar'n’t got no be- 
hind to my trousers; they pulled it out when they pulled me into the boat. I 
sticks to this here rock for decency’s sake. What must I do?” 

Nancy burst intoa laugh. ‘Do! why, if you can’t have men’s clothes, you 
must put on the women’s; and then you'll be in the regular uniform of the 
cave.” 

‘IT do suppose that I must; but I can’t say that I like the idea much, anyhow,” 
replied Smallbones. 

‘Why, you don’t mean to stick to that rock like a limpit all your life, do you ? 
There’s plenty of work for you.” 

“Tf so be I must, I must,” replied Smallbones. 

‘“‘ You can’t appear before Mistress Alice in that state,”’ replied Nancy. ‘ She’s 
a lady bred and born, and very particular too ; and then there’s Miss Lilly, you will 
turn her as red asa rose if she sees you.” 

“Well, then, I suppose I must, Mistress Nancy ; for I shall catch my death of 
cold here. I’m all wet and shivery ; so long in the water, and my back against 
the rock feels all just as ice.” 

“No wonder. I'll run and fetch you something,” replied Nancy, who was de- 
lighted at the idea of dressing up Smallbones as a woman. 

Nancy soon returned witha chemise, a short flannel petticoat, and a shawl, 
which she gave to Smallbones, desiring him to take off his wet clothes, and sub- 
stitute them. She would return to him as soon as he had put them on, and see 
that they were put tidy and right. 

Smallbones retired behind one of the rocks, and soon shifted his clothes. He 
put every thing on the hind part before, and Nancy had to alter them when she 
came. She adjusted the shawl, and then led him into the cave, where he found 
Mistress Alice and some of the women who were not busy with the cargo. 

‘“‘ Here's the poor lad who was thrown overboard, madam,” said Nancy, retain- 
ing her gravity. ‘‘ All his clothes were torn off his back, and I have been obliged 
to give him these to put on.” 

Lady Ramsay could hardly repress a smile. Smallbones’ appearance was that 
of a tall gaunt creature, pale enough and smooth enough to be a woman certain- 
ly ; but cutting a most ridiculous figure. His long thin arms were bare, his neck 
was like a crane’s, and the petticoats were so short as to reach almost above his 
knees. Shoes and stockings he had none. His long hair was plaited and matted 
with the salt water, and one side of his head was shaved bare, and exhibited a 
monstrous half-healed scar. ? ? ; ; 

Lady Ramsay asked hima few questions, and then desired Nancy to give him 
some refreshment, and find him something to lie down upon in the division of the 
cave which was used as a kitchen. : : : 

But we must now leave Smallbones to entertain the inhabitants of the cave 
with the history of his adventures, which he did at intervals during his stay there. 
He retained his woman's dress, for Nancy would not let him wear any other, and 
was a source of great amusement, not only to the smugglers wives, but also to lit- 
tle Lilly,"who would listen to his conversation and remarks, which were almost as 
naive and unsophisticated as her own. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken meets with a double defeat 
It was late in the evening of the day after Smallbones had been so satisfactorily 
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disposed of, that the cutter arrived at Portsmouth; but from daylight until the 
time that the cutter anchored, there was no small confusion and bustle on board 
of the Yungfrau. When Vanslyperken’s cabin door was found to be locked, it 


was determined that Smallbones should not appear as a supernatural visitant that 
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night, but wait till the one following. Consequently the parties retired to bed, 
and Smallbones, who found the heat between decks very oppressive, had crept 
up the ladder, and taken a birth in the small boat, that he might sleep cool and 
comfortable, intending to be down below again long before Mr. Vanslyperken was 
up. But as the reader knows, Mr. Vanslyperken was up before him, and the con- 
sequence was, that Smallbones went down into the sea, instead of the lower 
deck, as he had intended. ‘The next morning it was soon ascertained that Small- 
bones was not to be found, and the ship’s company were in a state of dismay. 
The boat, as soon as Smalibones had been turned out, had resumed her upright 
position ; and one of the men, when busy washing the decks, had made fast the 
gripe again, which he supposed had been cast off by accident when the ropes had 
been coiled up for washing, Smallbones not being at that time missed. When, 
therefore, the decks had been searched everywhere, and the lad was discovered 
not to be in the ship, the suspicion was very great. No one had seen him go aft 
to sleepin the boat. ‘The man who was at the wheel stated v.at Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken had sent him down for a glass of grog, and had taken the helm for the time ; 
but this proved nothing. His disappearance was a mystery not to be unravelled. 
An appeal to Mr. Vanslyperken was of course impossible, for he did not know 
that the lad was on board. ‘The whole day was spent in surmises and supposi- 
tions ; but things all ended in the simple fact, that somehow or another Small- 
bones had fallen overboard, and there was an end of the poor fellow. 

As soon as the cutter was at anchor, Mr. Vanslyperken hastened to perform his 
official duties ; and anxious to learn how Smallbones had contrived to escape from 
the clutches of his mother, bent his steps towards the halfway houses. He ar- 
rived at the doorof his mother’s room, and knocked as usual; but there was no 
reply. It was now the latter end of July ; and although it was past seven o'clock 
it was full daylight. Vanslyperken knocked again and again. His mother must 
be out, he thought, and if so, she always took the key with her. He had no- 
thing to do but to wait for her return. ‘The passage and staircase were dark ; 
but there was a broad light in the room from the casement, and this light stream- 
ed from under the door of the room. A shade crossing the light attracted Van- 
slyperken’s attention, and to while away the tediousness of waiting, he was 
anxious to see what it was. He knelt down, looked under the door, and perceived 
the key which Smallbones had placed there. He _ inserted his finger, and drew it 
forth, imagining that his mother had slid it beneath till her return. 

He fitted it to the lock, and opened the door, when his olfactory nerves were 
offended with a dreadful steach, which surprised him the more as the casement 
was open. Vanslyperken surveyed the room. He perceived that the blood had 
been washed from the floor, and sand strewed over it. Had he not known that 
Smallbones had been on board of the cutter the day before, he would have thought 
that it had been the smell of the dead body not yet removed. This thought | 
crossing his imagination immediately made the truth flash upon him; and as if 
instinctively, he went up to the bed, and pulled down the clothes; when he re- 
coiled back with horror at uncovering the face of his mother, now of a livid blue, 
and in the last stage of putrefaction. 

! Overcome with the horrid sight, and the dreadful stench which accompanied 
it, he reeled to the casement, and gasped for breath. A sickness came over him, 
and for some time he was incapable of acting and barely of reflection. 

“*She is gone then,” thought he at last, and he shuddered when he asked him- 
self where! ‘She must have fallen by the hands of the lad,’ continued he, 
and immediately the whole that had happened appeared to be revealed to him. 
«Yes, yes, he has recovered from the blow, killed her, and locked the door. All 
is clear now ;—but I nave revenged her death.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken, who had now recovered himself, went softly to the door, 
took out the key, and locked himself in. He had been debating in his mind 
whether he should callin the neighbours; but on reflection, as no one had seen 
him enter, he determined that he would not. He would take his gold, and leave 
the door locked and the key under it, as he found it before. When her death was 
discovered, it would be supposed that she had died a natural death, for the state 
of the body would render it impossible to prove to the contrary. 


The corporal for a moment was equally transfixed ; but on these occasions, 
people act mechanically because they dou't know what else to do. 


raised the back of his right hand to his forehead. 
saluting at the presence of his superior officer. 

The widow had aiso perceived the presence of Vanslyperken almost as soon 
as the corporal. But a woman's wits are more at their command on these occa- 
sions than are aman’s. She felt that all concealment was now useless ; and she 
prepared for action. At the same time, although ready to discharge a volley of 
abuse upon Vanslyperken, she paused to ascertain how she should proceed As- 
suming an indifferent air, she said, ‘* Well, Mr. Vanslyperken'” 

“Well!” exclaimed Vanslyperken ; but he could not speak for passion. 

‘* Eavesdropping as usual, Mr. Vanslyperken.”’ 

“* May the roof of this house drop on you, you infernal—” 

** No indelicate language, if you please, sir,” interrupted the widow, ‘I won't 
put up with it in my house, I can tell you. Ho! ho! Mr. Vanslyperken,” con- 
tinued the widow, working herself into a rage, ‘‘that won't do here, Mr. Van- 
slyperken !” 

“Why, you audacious—yeu double-faced—” 

* Double-faced ! it’s a pity you wer'n’t double-faced, as you call it, with that 
snivelling nose and crooked chin of yours. Double-faced, heh! O, ho! Mr. 
Vanslyperken. We shall see—wait a little—we shall see who’s double-faced. 
Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken! that for you, Mr. Vanslyperken. I can hang you 
when I please, Mr. Vanslyperken. Corporal, how many guineas did you see 
counted out to him at the house opposite !”’ 

During all this the corporal remained fixed and immoveable, with his hand up 
to the salute. But on being questioned by his mistress, he replied, remaining in 
the same respectful attitude. 

‘* Fifty golden guineas, Mistress Vandersloosh.” 

“ A lie! an infamous lie !”’ cried Vanslyperken, drawing his sword. 
that you are,”’ continued he to the corporal, ‘‘ take your reward !”” 

This was a very critical moment. The corporal did not attempt the defensive, 
but remained in the same attitude ; and Vanslyperken’s rage at the falsehood of the 
widow and the discovery of his treason was 80 great, that he had lost all com- 
mand of himself. Had nota third party come in just as Vanslyperken drew his 
sword, it might have gone hard with the corporal ; but fortunately Babette came 
in from the yard, and perceiving the sword fly out of the scabbard, she put her 
hand behind the door and snatched two long-handled brooms, one of which she 
put in the hands of her mistress and retained the other herself. 

“Take your reward!” cried Vanslyperken, running furiously to cut down the 
corporal. But his career was stopped by the two brooms, one of which took him 
in the face and the other in the chest. The widow and Babette now ranged side 
by side, holding their brooms as soldiers do in a charge of bayonets. 

How did the corporal act! He retained his former respectful position, leaving 
the defensive or offensive in the hands of the widow and Babette. 

This check on the part of Vanslyperken only added to his rage. Again he 
flew with his sword at the corporal, and again he was met with the brooms in his 
face. He caught one with his hand, and was knocked back with the other. He 
attempted to cut them in two with his sword, but in vain. 

‘**Out of my house, you villain! you traitor !—out of my house !’’ cried the 
widow, pushing at him with such force as to drive him against the wall, and pin- 
ning him there, while Babette charged him in the face, which was now streaming 
with blood. The attack was now followed up with such vigour that Vanslyper- 
ken was first obliged to retreat to the door, then out of the door into the street ; 
followed into the street, he took to his heels, and the widow and Babette return- 
ed victorious into the parlour to the corporal. Mr. Vanslyperken could not ac- 
cuse him of want of respect to his superior officer : he had saluted him on enter- 
ing, and he was still saluting him when he made his exit. 

The widow threw herself on the sofa. Corporal Van Spitter then took his 
seat beside her. The widow, overcome by her rage and exertion, burst into 


There he stood like a statue, 


“ Traitor 





But there was one act necessary to perform, at which Vanslyperken’s heart 
recoiled. ‘The key of the oak chest was about his mother’s person, and he must | 
obtain it; he must search for it in corruption and death, amongst creeping worms | 
and noisome stench. It was half an hour before he could make up his mind to | 
the task ; but what will avarice not accomplish? He covered up his face, and | 
with a trembling hand turned over the bedclothes. But we must not disgust our 
readers ; it will suffice to say that the key was obtained, and the chest opened. 
Vanslyperken found all his own gold, and much more than he had ever expected | 
belonging to his mother. ‘There were other articles belonging to him; but he | 
thought it prudent not to touch them. He loaded himself with the treasure ; | 
and when he felt that it was all secure, for he was obliged to divide it in different | 
parcels and stow it in various manners about his person, he relocked the chest, 
placed the key in the cupboard, and quitting the room, made fast the door, and | 
like a dutiful son, left the remains of his mother to be inhumed at the expense of 
the parish. 

As he left the house without being observed, and gained the town of Ports- | 
mouth, never was Mr. Vanslyperken’s body so heavy loaded, or his heart lighter. | 
He had got rid of Smallbones and of his mother, both ina way perfectly satisfac- | 
tory to him. ; | 

He had recovered his own gold, and had also been enriched beyond his hopes | 
by his mother’s savings. He felt not the weight which he carried about his per- | 
son; he wished it had been heavier. All he felt was very anxious to be on | 
board, and have his property secured. ; 

His boat waited for him, and one of the men informed him that his presence 
was required at the admiral’s immediately. But Mr. Vanslyperken first went on | 
board, and having safely locked up all his treasure, then complied with the ad- | 
miral’s wishes. They were to sail immediately, for the intelligence of the Duke 
of Gloucester’s death had just arrived, with the despatches announcing the same, | 
to be taken to King William, who was still at the Hague. Vanslyperken sent | 
the boat on board with orders to Short to heave short, and loose sails, and then | 
hastened up to the house of the Jew Lazarus. Aware that the cutter would in | 
all probability be despatched immediately to the Hague, the Jew had the letters | 
for Ramsay all prepared. Vanslyperken once more touched his liberal fee, and | 
in an hour he was again under weigh for the Texel. 

During the passage, which was very quick, Mr. Vanslyperken amused himself, 
as usual, in copying the letters to Ramsay, which contained the most important 
intelligence of the projects of the Jacobites; and from the various communica- 
tions between Ramsay and the conspirators, Vanslyperken had also been made 
acquainted with the circumstance, hitherto unknown to him, of the existence of 
the cave above the cove, to which he had been taken by the informer, as men- | 
tioned in the early part of this work, and also the names of the parties who fre- 
quented it. Of this intelligence Vanslyperken determined to avail himself by- 
and-by. It was evident that there were only women in the cave. And Mr. 
Vanslyperken counted his gold, patted the head of Snarleyyow, and indulged in | 
anticipations of further wealth and the hand of the widow Vandersloosh. 

All dreams, Mr. Vanslyperken. 

The cutter arrived, and he landed. His despatches for the government and his | 
letters to Ramsay being also delivered, Vanslyperken hastened to the widow’s, | 
who as usual received him all smiles. He now confided to her the death of his | 
mother, and astonished her by representing the amount of his wealth, which | 
he had the precaution to state that the major part was left him by his mother. 

“Where have you put it all, Mr. Vanslyperken?” inquired the widow, and | 
Vanslyperken replied, that he had come to ask her advice on the subject, as it 
was at present all on board the cutter. The widow, who was not indifferent to 
money, was more gracious than ever. She had a scheme in her head of per- 
suading him to leave the money under her charge; but Mr. Vanslyperken was 
anxious to go on board again, for he discovered that the key was not in his pocket, 
and he was fearful that he might have left it on the cabin table. So he quitted | 
rather abruptly, and the widow had not time to bring the battery to bear. 

As soon as Mr. Vanslyperken arrived on board, Corporal Van Spitter, without 
asking leave, for he felt it was not necessary, went on shore, and was soon in the 
arms of the enamoured widow Vandersloosh. In the mean time, Mr. Vansly. | 
perken discovered his key in the pocket of the waistcoat he had thrown off ; 
and having locked his door, he again opened his drawer, and delighted himself | 
for an hour or two in rearranging his treasures. 

After which, feeling himself in want of occupation, it occurred to him that he | 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


might as well dedicate a little more time to the widow. So he manned his boat, 
and went on shore again. 

It is all very well to have a morning and afternoon lover, if ladies are so in- 
clined, just as they have a morning and afternoon dress; but they should be worn 
separate. Now as it never entered the idea of Mr. Vanslyperken that the cor- 
poral was playing him false, so did it never enter the idea of the widow that Mr. 
Vanslyperken would make his appearauce in the evening, and leave the cutter 
and Snarleyyow without the corporal being on board to watch over them. 

But Mr. Vanslyperken did leave the cutter and Snarleyyow, did come on shore, 
did walk to the widow's house, and did most unexpectedly enter it; and what 
was the consequence? that he was not perceived when he entered it; and the 
door of the parlour as well as the front door being open to @dmit the air, for the 
widow and the corporal found that making love in the dog days was rather warm 
work for people of their calibre—to his mortification and rage, the lieutenant be- 
held the corporal seated in his berth in the little fubsy sofa; with one arm round 
the widow’s waist, his other hand joined in hers, and proh pudor sucking at 
her dewy lips like some huge carp under the water lilies on a midsummer’s after- 
noon 

Mr. Vanslyperken was transfixed ; the parties were too busy with their amorous 
interchange to perceive his presence. At last the corporal thought that his lips 
required moistening with a little of the beer of the widow's own brewing, for the 
honey of her lips had rather glued them together. He turned towards the table 
to take up his tumbler, and he beheld Mr. Vanslyperken. 


tears, and sobbed in his arms. 

The corporal poured out a glass of beer, and persuaded her to drink it. 

‘T’ll have him hanged to-morrow, at all events. I'll go to the Hague myself,”’ 
cried the widow. ‘Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see who will gain the 
day,” continued the widow, sobbing. ‘‘ You can prove it, corporal.” 

‘“* Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. 

‘** As soon as he’s hung, corporal, we'll marry.” 

“Mein Gott, yes !” 

*'Traitorous villain! sell his king and his country for gold.” 

“*Mein Gott, yes !” 

* You're sure it was fifty guineas, corporal ?” 

“Mein Gott, yes !” 

‘** Ah well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see,”’ said the widow, drying her eyes. 
Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken. You shall be hanged, and your cur with you, or 
my name’s not Vandersloosh.”’ 

‘Mein Gott, yes!’ replied the corporal. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken proves his loyalty and fidelity to King William. 

Mr. Vanslyperken hastened from his inglorious conflict, maddened with rage 
and disappointment. He returned on board, went down into his cabin, and threw 
himself on his bed. His hopes and calculations had been so brilliant—trid of his 
enemy Smallbones—with gold in possession, and more in prospect, to be so cruel- 
ly deceived by the widow, the cockatrice! Then by one to whom he fully con- 
fided. and who knew too many of his secrets already——Corporal Van Spitter—he 
too—and to dare to aspire to the widow—it was madness. And then their 
knowledge of his treason, the corporal having witnessed his receiving the gold. 


“ 


| With such bitter enemies, what could he expect but a halter !—he felt it even 


now round his neck, and Vanslyperken groaned in the bitterness of his spirit. 

In the mean time there was a consultation between the widow and the corpo- 
ral, as to the best method of proceeding. That the corporal could expect nothing 
but the most determined hostility from Vanslyperken, was certain; but for this 
the corporal cared little, as he had all the crew of the cutter on his side, and he 
was in his own person too high in rark to be at the mercy of Vanslyperken. 

After many pros and cons, and at least a dozen bottles of beer, for the excite- 
ment on the part of the corporal and the exertion of the widow had made them 
both dry, it was resolved that the Frau Vandersloosh should demand an audience 
at the Hague the next morning, and should communicate the treasenable prac- 
tices of Mr. Vanslyperken, calling upon the corporal as a witness to the receipt 
of the money from the Jesuit. 

“Mein Gott!” exclaimed the corporal, striking his bull forehead as if a new 
thought had required being forced out, ‘‘but they will ask me how I come there 
myself, and what shall I say?” 

“Say that the Jesuit father had sent for you, to try and seduce you to do his 
treason; but that you would not consent.” 

“Mein Gott! yes; that will do.” 

The corporal then returned on board, but did not think it worth while to report 
himself to Mr. Vanslyperken. 

Mr. Vanslyperken had also been thinking over the matter, and in what way he 
should be able to escape from the toils prepared for him. That the widow would 
immediately inform the authorities, he was convinced. How was he to get out 
of his scrape. 

Upon mature reflection, he decided what was to be done. He had copies of all 
Ramsay's letters and those addressed to Ramsay, and the last delivered were 
very important. Now his best plan would be to set off for the Hague early the 
next morning, demand an interview with one of the ministers, or even his ma- 
jesty himself; state that he had been offered money from the Jacobite party to 
carry their letters ; and that with a view of serving his majesty, by finding out 
their secrets, he had consented to it, and had taken the money to satisfy them 
that he was-sincere ; that he had opened the letters and copied them; and that 
now, as the contents were important, he had thought it right to make them im- 
mediately known to the government, and at the same time to bring the money 
received for the service, to be placed at his majesty’s disposal. 

‘“Whether she is before or after me,” thought Vanslyperken, ‘ it will then be 
little matter. All I shall have to fear will be from Ramsay and his party ; but 
the government will be bound to protect me.” 

There certainly was much wisdom in this plan of Vanslyperken. It was the 
only one which could have been attended with success, or with any chance of it. 

Mr. Vanslyperken was up at daylight, and dressed in his best uniform. He 


| put in his pocket all the copies of the Jacobite correspondence, and went on 


| shore; hired a calashe, for he did not know how to ride, and set off for the 

| Hague, where he arrived about ten o'clock. He sent up his name, and requested 
an audience with his grace the Duke of Portland. As an officer commanding 
one of his majesty’s vessels, he was immediately admitted. 

‘* What is your pleasure, Mr. Vanslyperken!’’ said the duke, who was stand- 
| ing at the table, in company with Lord Albemarle. 
| Vanslyperken was a little confused. He muttered and stammered about 

anxiety, and loyalty, and fidelity, excess of zeal, &c 
| No wonder that he stammmered, for he was talking of what he knew nothing 
about ; but these two noblemen, recollecting his confusion when presented to his 
sovereign on board of the frigate, made allowances. 

*T have at last,”’ 
discover the plots of the Jacobites, your grace.” 
| Indeed, Mr Vanslyperken,” 

pray what may they be? 
is waiting for us.” 
‘Their letters will take some time to read,” 
| contents are most important.” 
“Indeed ! letters !—how have you possession of their letters 1” 


replied the duke, smiling meredulously, 











Sd 
“Tt will be rather a long story, sir—my lord, I mean,” replied Vanslyperken ; 


The corporal | ‘but they will amply repay an hour of your time, if you can spare ig 
had been well drilled ; he rose from the sofa, held himself perfectly upright, and | 


At this moment the door opened, and his majesty entered the room. At the 


| sight of the king, Vanslyperken’s courage was again taking French leave. 


“My lords, | am waiting for you,” said the king, with a little asperity of 
manner. 

‘* May it please your Majesty, here is Lieutenant Vanslyperken, commanding 
one of your Majesty’s vessels, who states that he has important intelligence, and 
that he has possession of Jacobite papers.” 

** Indeed,” replied King William, who was always alive to Jacobite plotting, 
from which he had already run so much risk. ‘ What is it, Mr. Vanslyperken ? 
speak boldly what you have to communicate.” 

“Your majesty, I beg your gracious pardon; but here are copies of the cor- 
respondence carried on by the traitors in England and this country. If your Ma- 
jesty will deign to have it read, you will then perceive how important it is. After 
your Majesty has read it, I will have the honour to explain to you by what means 
it came into my possession. 

King William was a man of business, and Vanslyperken had done wisely in 
making this proposal. His Majesty at once sat down, with the Duke of Port- 
land on the one side, and Lord Albemarle on the other. The latter took the let- 
ters, which were arranged according to their dates, and read them in a distinct 
and clear voice. 

As the reading went on, his Majesty made memorandums and notes with his 
pencil on a sheet of paper; but did not interrupt during the whole progress of 
the lecture. Whefi the last and most important was finished, the two noblemen 
looked at his Majesty with countenances fullof meaning. For a few seconds his 
Majesty drummed with the second and third fingers of his left hand upon the 
table, and then said,— 

“Pray, Mr. Vanslyperken, how did you obtain possession of these papers and 
letters, and make these copies of their letters ?” 

Vanslyperken, who had been standing at the other side of the table during the 
time of the reading, had anxiously watched the countenances of his Majesty and 
the two noblemen, and he perceived that the intelligence which the letters con- 
tained had created a strong feeling, as he expected. With a certain degree of 
confidence, he then commenced his explanation. 

He stated that the crew of the cutter had been accustomed to frequent the 
Lust Haus of a certain widow Vandersloosh, and that he had made her acquaint- 
ance by several times going there to look after his seamen ; that this widow had 
often hinted to him, and at last had proposed to him, that he should take letters 
for some friends of hers. At last she had told him plainly that it was for the 
Jacobite party, and he pretended to consent; that he had been taken by her to 
the house of a Jesuit, 169 in the Ben Staat, nearly opposite to her Lust Haus, 
and that the Jesuit had given him some letters, and fifty guineas for his trouble. 

He then stated that he had opened, copied, and resealed them ; further, that 
he had brought over one of the confederates, who was now residing in the house 
of the syndic Van Krause ; that he should have made all this known before, only 
that he waited till it was more important ; that the last letters appeared of such 
consequence that he deemed it his duty no longer to delay. 

* You have done well, Mr. Vanslyperken,”’ replied his Majesty. 

“ And played a bold game,” observed Lord Albemarle, fixing his eyes upon 
Vanslyperken. ‘‘ Suppose you had been found out co-operating with traitors be- 
fore you made this discovery ?” ; 

“T might have forfeited my life in my zeal,” replied Mr. Vanslyperken, with 
adroitness ; ‘‘ but that is the duty of a king’s officer.” 

“ That is well said,’’ observed the Duke of Portland. . 

“T have a few questions to putto you, Mr. Vanslyperken’” observed his Ma- 
jesty. ‘* Where is the cave they mention so often?” : ; 

“Jt is on the bank of the Isle of Wight, your Majesty. I did not know of its 
existence but from the letters; but I once laid a whole night in the cove under- 





neath it, to intercept the smugglers upon information I had received; but the 
alarm was given, and they escaped.” 

“Who is their agent at Portsmouth ?” 

“A jew of the name of Lazarus, residing in Little Orange street, at the back 
of the Point, your Majesty.” 

“‘ Do you know any of the names of the conspirators ?” : 

“‘T do not, your Majesty, except of a woman who is very active, one Moggy 
Salisbury. Her husband, not a month back, was the boatswain of the cutter ; 
but by some interest or another, he has obtained his discharge.” asainet 

“My Lord of Portland,” gaid bis Majesty, “take a memorandum, to inquire 
who it was applied for the discharge of that man.—Mr. Vanslyperken, you may 
retire ; we will eall yoy in by-and-by. You will be seeret as to what has 
passed.” . 

“T have one more duty to perform,” replied Vanslyperken, taking some rou- 
leaus of gold out of his pocket. ‘ This is the money received from the traitors. 
It is not for a king’s officer to have it in his possession.” } : 

“You are right, Mr Vanslyperken; but the gold of traitors is forfeited to the 
crown, and it is now mine. You will accept it as a present from your king.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken took the gold from the table, made a low bow, and retired 








from the royal presence. , 

The reader will acknowledge that it was impossible to play his cards better 
than Mr. Vanslyperken had done in this interview, and that he deserved great 
credit for his astute conduct. With such diplomatic talents, he would have made 
a great prime minister. 





The council was ordered at twelve o'clock. ‘‘ My lords, these letters must be 
produced. That they are genuine appears to me beyond a doubt.” 

“That they are faithful copies 1 doubt not,” replied Lord Albemarle, “ but—” 

‘But what, my Lord Albemarle?” 

“I very much suspect the fidelity of the copier. 
that has not been told, depend upon it.” 

** Why do you thirk so, my lord !” 

‘« Because, ycur Majesty, allowing that aman would act the part that Mr. Van- 
slyperken says that he has done, to discover a conspiracy, still would he not na- 


There is something more 





turally, to avoid any risk to himself, have furnished government with the first cor- 
respondence, and have obtained their sanction for prosecuting his plans! This 
officer has been employed for these last two years, or more, in carrying the des- 
patches to the Hague ; and it must at once strike your Majesty that a person who 
can with such dexterity open the letters of others, can also open those of his 
own government.” 

“That is trae, my lord,” replied his Majesty, musing. 

“Your Majesty is well aware that suspicions were entertained of the fidelity 
of the syndic, suspicions which the evidence of this officer has verified. But 
why were these suspicions raised '—because he knew of the government secrets, 
and it was supposed he obtained them from some one who ts in our trust, but 
inimical to us, and unworthy of the confidence reposed in him. Your Majesty's 
acuteness will at once perceive that the secrets may have been obtained by Myn- 
heer Krause by the same means as have been resorted to, to obtain the secrets of 
the conspirators. I may be in error; and if I do this officer wrong by my sus- 
picions, may God forgive me, but there is something in his looks which tells 
me—" 

‘What, my lord?” | 

“That he is a traitor to both parties, may it please your Majesty.” 

““ By the Lord! Albemarle, I think you have hit upon the truth,” replied the 
Duke of Portland. 

‘Of that we shall soon have proof. At present, we have to decide, whether 
it be advisable to employ him to discover nore, or at Once to seize upon the par- 
ties he has denounced. But that had better be canvassed in the council chamber. 
Come, my lords, they are waiting for hd 

The affair was of too great importance not to absorb all other business, and it 
was decided that the house of Mynheer Krause, and of the Jesuit, and the widow 
Vandersloosh, should be entered by the peace officers at midnight, and that they 
and the conspirators who might be found there should be thrown into prison ; that 
the cutter should be despatched immediately to England, with orders to seize all 
the other parties informed against by Vanslyperken ; and that a force should be 
sent to attack the cave, and secure those who might be found there; with direc- 
tions to the admiral that Mr. Vanslyperken should be employed both as @ guide 
and to give the assistance of the cutter and his crew. ; PAS. 

These arrangements having been made, the council broke up King William 
had a conference with his two favourites, and Vanslyperken was sent for. 

« Lieutenant Vanslyperken, we feel much indebted to you for your important 
communications, and we shall not forget in due time to reward your zeal and 
loyalty as it deserves. At present it is necessary that you sail for England as 
scon as our despatches are ready, which will be before midnight. You will then 





cried Vanslyperken, with more confidence, “ been able to 


* and | tion, thought as she went on he 
You must be as expeditious as possible, as his majesty 


replied Vanslyperken, “ but their 


receive your orders from the admiral at Portsmouth, and I have no doubt you 
will take the opportunity of affording us fresh proof of your fidelity and attach- 
ment.” 
Mr. Vanslyperken bowed humbly, and retired delighted with the successful 
| result of his manceuvre. With a gay heart he leaped into his calashe, and drove 
off. a 
“Yes, yes,” thought he, ‘Madame Vandersloosh, you would betray me. We 
| shall see. Yes, yes, we shall see, Madame Vandersloosh.” 
| And sure enough he did see Madame Vandersloosh, who in another calashe 
| was driving to the palace, and who met him face to face. Vanslyperken turned 
up his nose at her as he passed by ; and the widow, astonished at his presump- 
r way, “* Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall 
see. You may turn up your snive lling nose, but stop till your head's in the hal- 
| ter. Yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, stop till your head’s in a halter.” . 
We must leave Mr. Vanslyperken to drive and the widow Vandersloosh to 
drive, while we drive on ourselves. The subsequent events of this eventful day 
we will narrate in the following chapter.—[ To be continued. ] 
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‘elements, wholly incompatible with any condition of life which can be shown to 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


: DR. BUCKLAND’S BBIDGEWATER TREATISE. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—{ Continued from the last Allion.] 

Dr. Buckland has, we think wisely, shunned the controversy respecting the 
origin and locality of that interior heat which has been the principal agent in the 
production of geological phenomena. Whether it is the heat of the unrefrigera- 
ted and probably fluid nucleus of the globe, or the chem:cal result of the action of 
water upon the metallic bases of the earth, and alkalis, is a question which 
belongs to other branches of science ; and while it is not only possible, but in our 
opinion highly probable, that both these agents are at work, it would be imprudent 
to renounce the assistance which either of them may supply in the explanation of 
geological phenomena. 

After the induration of the crust of the earth, the portions of it which over- 
topped the waters would become exposed to all the varieties of atmospheric 
action, and their detritus washed down and carried to the bottom of the sea. By 
the interior heat to which they would be afterwards subjected, these submarine 
deposits would be ‘ converted into beds of gneiss, mica slate, and Hornblende 
slate, and clay slate’—the first series of those ‘ derivative strata which by long 
continued repetition of similar processes have been accumulated to a thickness of 
many miles.’ 

That this series was the first, or that the present state of things had a be- 
ginning, may be inferred from the total absence of organic remains throughout the 
lowest portions of these strata ; and though the Huttonians maintained that no 
appearances of a beginning were exhibited in the phenomena which they had 
studied, yet the investigation of the subject of fossil remains which has taken 
place, principally since their day, has furnished the clearest indications that there 
was a time when neither animal nor vegetable life existed on our globe. This 
grand truth is thus powerfully and beautifully established by Dr. Buckland : 

“Tn these most ancient conditions, both of land and water, geology refers us 
to a state of things incompatible with the existence of animal and vegetable life ; 
and thus, on the evidence of natural phenomena, establishes the important fact, 
that we find a starting point, on this side of which all forms, both of animal and 
vegetable beings, must have had a beginning. 

* As in the consideration of other strata we find abundant evidence in the 
presence of organic remains, in proof of the exercise of creative power, and wis- 
dom, and goodness, attending the progress of life through all its stages of advance- 
ment upon the surface of the globe; so, from the absence of organic remains in 
the primary strata, we may derive an important argument, showing that there was 
a point of time in the history of our planet (which no other researches but those of 
geology can possibly approach) antecedent to the beginning of either animal or 
vegetable life. This conclusion is the more important, because it has been the 
refuge of speculative philosophers to refer the origin of existing organizations 
either to an external succession of the same species, or to the formation of more 
recent from more ancient species, by successive developments, without the in- 
terposition of direct and repeated acts of creation, and thus to deny the exist- 
ence of any first term in the infinite series of successions which this hypothesis 
assumes. Against this theory no decisive evidence has been accessible until the 
modern discoveries of geology had established two conclusions of the highest 
value in relation to this long disputed question ; the first proving that existing 
species have had a beginning, and this at a period comparatively recent in the 
physical history of our globe; the second showing that they were preceded by 
several other systems of animal and vegetable life, respecting each of which it 
may no less be proved that there was a time when their existence had not com- 
menced, and that to these more ancient systems also the doctrine of eternal suc- 
cession, both retrospective and prospective, is equally inapplicable. 

“Having this evidence both of the beginning and end of several systems of 
organized life, each affording internal proof of the repeated exercise of creative 
design, and wisdom, and power, we are at length conducted back to a period an- 
terior to the earliest of these systems—a period in which we find a series of pri- 
mary strata wholly destitute of organic remains ; and from this circumstance we 
infer their depositions to have preceded the commencement of organic life. 
Those who contend that life may have existed during the formation of the pri- 
mary strata, and the animal remains have been obliterated by the effects of heat 
on strata nearest to the granite, do but remove to one point further backwards the 
first term of the finite series of organic beings, and there still remains beyond 
this point an antecedent period, in which a state of total fusion pervaded tie en- 
tire materials of the fundamental granite, and one universal mass of incaudescent 


have ever existed, formed the entire substance of the globe.” 

We come now to the transition rocks in which strata of slate and shell alter- 
nate with slaty sandstone, limestone, and conglomegate rocks. These strata 
bear evidence of two remarkable facts. ‘Ihe conglomerate rocks exhibit the 
action of water in a state of violent motion, while the others contain both animal 
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“The three principal materials of all strata are the earths of flint, clay, and 
lime; each of these, taken singly, and in a state of purity, is comparatively bar- 
ren; the admixture of a small proportion of clay gives tenacity and fertility to 
sand, and the further addition of calcareous earth produces a soil highly valuable 
to the agriculturist ; and where the natural proportions are not adjusted in the 
most beneficial manner, the facilities afforded by the frequent juxtaposition of 
lime, or marl, or gypsum, for the artificial improvement of those ingredients, add 
materially to the earth’s capability of adaptation to the important office of pro- 
ducing food. Hence it happens, that the great corn fields, and the greatest po- 
pulation of the world, are placed on strata of the secondary and tertiary forma- 
tions, or on their detritus, composing still more compound, and consequently 
more fertile diluvial and alluvial deposits. 

« Another advantage in the disposition of stratified rocks, consists in the fact 
that strata of lime-stone, sand, and sand-stone, which readily absorb water, 
alternate with beds of clay, or marl, which are impermeable to this most im- 
portant fluid. All permeable strata receive rain water at their surface, whence it 
descends until it is arrested by an impermeable subjacent bed of clay, causing it 
to accumulate throughout the lower region of each porus stratum, and to form 
extensive reservoirs, the overflowings of which on the sides of valleys, consti- 
tute the ordinary supply of springs and rivers. These reservoirs are not only 
occasional crevices and caverns, but the entire space of all the small interstices 
of these lower parts of each permeable stratum, which are beneath the level of 
the nearest flowing springs. Hence, if a well be sunk to the water-bearing level 
of any stratum, it forms a communication with a permanent subterranean sheet 
of water, affording plentiful supplies to the inhabitants of upland districts, which 
are above the levc! of natural springs. 

‘“‘ A further benefit which man derives from the disposition of the mineral in- 
gredients of the secondary strata, results from the extensive diffusion of muriate 
of soda, or common salt, throughout certain portions of these strata, especially 
those of the new red sand-stone formation. Had not the beneficent providence 
of the Creator laid up these stores of salt within the bowels of the earth, the 
distance of inland countries from the sea would have rendered this article of 
prime and daily necessity unattainable to a large proportion of mankind ; but 
under the existing dispensation, the presence of mineral salt, in strata which are 
dispersed generally over the interior of our continents and larger islands, is a 
source of health and daily enjoyment to the inhabitants of almost every region 
of the earth.” 

The condition of animal life, during the deposition of the secondary strata, 
presents many points of high interest. Although these strata contain the re- 
mains of animals belonging to all the four existing divisions of the animal king- 
dom, the earth was not yet adapted to the warm-blooded terrestrial mammalia. 

The only terrestrial mammalia which have been found in the secondary rocks, 
are the small marsupial quadrupeds allied to the opossum ; but the peculiar fea- 
ture of these strata, according to our author, is the “ prevalence of numerous 
and gigantic forms of saurian reptiles. Many of these were exclusively marine ; 
others amphibious ; others were terrestrial, ranging in savannahs and jungles 
clothed with a tropical vegetation, or basking on the margins of estuaries, lakes, 
and rivers. Even the air was tenanted with flying lizards, under the dragon form 
of Pterodactyles. The earth was probably at that time too much covered with 
water, and these portions of land which had emerged above the surface were 
too frequently agitated by earthquakes, inundations, and atmospherical irregula- 
rities, to be extensively occupied by any higher order of quadrupeds than rep- 
tiles.” 

In treating of the strata of the tertiary rocks, Dr. Buckland introduces us to a 
system of new phenomena presenting formations in which the fossil remains of 
plants and animals approach gradually to the species of the present day. The 
most interesting feature of the tertiary strata, and the discovery of which we | 
owe to Cuvier, is, that these formations were produced by repeated irruptions of 
the sea, occasioning repeated alternations of marine deposits with those of fresh 
water. In studying these formations geologists have recognised at least four dis- 
tinct periods in their order of succession, distinctly marked by the different pro- 
portions between the recent and the extinct species of shells which are found in 
them. Mr. Lyell has indicated these periods by the names Locene, Miocene, 
Older Pliocene, and Newer Pliocene. In the first of these divisions the propor- 
tion of the recent species of shells is only 3} per cent. In the second period it 
is 18 per cent. In the ¢hird it is from 35 to 50 per cent ; and in the fourth it is 
from 90 to 95, the older species having now become almost extinct. Alterna- 
ting with these four salt-water formations above the chalk, there is a fourfold 
series of other strata, containing fresh-water shells, and the remains of many ter- 
restrial and aquatic quadrupeds. 

It was in the examination of these fossil remains, found in the gypsum quer- 
ries of Montmartre, that Cuvier was led to the restoration of so many genera 
and species. After describing the manner in which the exuvie of former worlds 





and vegetable organic remains. Among the animals are a few fishes, several 
families of mollusca, many of which are extinct ; the remarkable extinct family 
of trilobites, belonging to the order of articulated animals ; and a considerable 
number of the radiated animals. But the remains of fossil vegetables have a pe- 
culiar interest. Those which occur in the lower beds of the transition series are 
few in number, and principally marine ; but in the upper beds we find prodigious 
accumulations of land plants, exhibiting to us the earliest vegetables which were 
reared upon our planet, and furnishing civilized man with the most valuable pro- 
ducts of the mineral kingdom. 

“‘ The strata in which these vegetable remains have been collected together in 
such vast abundance, have been justly designated by the name of the carbonife- 
rous order, or great coal formation. 

- + + « « « « « ™ Besides this coal, many strata of the carboniferous 
order contain subordinate beds of a rich argillaceous iron ore, which the near po- 
sition of the coal renders easy of reduction to a metallic state ; and this reduc- 
tion is further facilitated by the proximity of limestone, which is requisite as a 
flux to separate the metal from the ore, and usually abounds in the lower regionof 
the carboniferous strata. 

‘A formation that is at once the vehicle of two such valuable mineral pro- 
ductions as coal and iron, assumes a place of the first importance among the 
sources of benefit to mankind ; aud this benefit is the direct result of physical 
changes which affected the earth at those remote periods of time when the first 
forms of vegetable life appeared upon its surface. 

“ The important uses of coal and iron, in administering to the supply of our 
daily wants, give to every individual amongst us, in almost every moment of our 
lives, a personal concern, of which but few are conscious in the geological events 
of these very distant eras. We are all brought into immediate connexion with 
the vegetation that clothed the ancient earth, before one half of its actual sur- 
face had yet been formed. The trees of the primeval forests have not, like 
modern trees, undergone decay, yielding back their elements to the soil and 
atmosphere by which they had been nourished ; but treasured up in subterranean 
store-houses, have been transformed into enduring beds of coal, which in these 
later ages have become to man the sources of heat, and light, and health. My 
fire now burns with fuel, and my lamp is shining with the light of gas, derived 
from coal that has been buried for countless ages in the deep and dark recesses of 
the earth. We prepare our food, and maintain our forges and furnaces, and the 
power of our steam-engines, with the remains of plants of ancient forms and ex- 
tinct species, which were swept from the earth ere the formation of the transition 
strata was completed. Our instruments of cutlery, the tools of our mechanics, 
and the countless machines which we construct, by the infinitely varied appli- 
cations of iron, are derived from ore, for the most part coeval with or more ancient 
than the fuel by the aid of which we reduce it to its metallic state, and apply it to 
innumerable uses in the economy of human life. : 

“Thus, from the wreck of forests that waved upon the surface of the prime- 
val lands, and from ferruginous mud that was lodged at the bottom of the 
primeval waters, we derive our chief supplies of coal and iron, those two funda- 
mental elements of art and industry which contribute, more than any other 
mineral production of the earth, to increase the riches, and multiply the com- 
forts, and ameliorate the condition of mankind.” 

In treating of the secondary strata, which are composed of extensive beds of 
sand and sandstone, mixed occasionally with pebbles, and alternating with de- 
posits of clay, and marl, and limestone, and deriving their materials from the 
detritus of primary and transition rocks, Dr. Buckland considers them in two 
points of view—in their condition as dry land, destined to be the habitation of 
man; and in their previous state, while forming at the bottom of the waters, 
tenanted by innumerable organic beings, enjoying all the privileges of animal 


“ With regard to their adaptation to human uses, it may be generally stated, 
that the greater number of the most populous and highly civilized assemblages 
of mankind inhabit those a of the earth which are composed of secondary 
and tertiary formations. iewed, therefore, in their relations to that agricultural 
stage of human society, in which man becomes established in a settled habita- 
tion, and applies his industry to till the earth, we find in these formations which 
have been accumulated, in apparently accidental succession, an arrangement high- 
ly advantageous to the cultivators of their surface. The movements of the 
waters, by which the materials of strata have been transported to their present 
place, have caused them to be intermixed in such manner, and in such propor- 
tions, as are in various degrees favourable to the growth of the different vegetable 


productions which man requires for himself, and the domestic animals he has 
collected around him. 





“« The process is obvious whereby even solid rocks are converted into soil fit | 
for the maintenance of vegetation, by simple exposure to atmospheric agency ; | 
the disintegration produced by the vicissitudes of heat and cold, moisture and 
dryness, reduces the surface of almost all strata to a comminuted state of soil or | 


mould, the fertility of which is usually in proportion to the compound nature of | 
its ingredients, 


were accumulated in the cabinets of Paris, he gives the following memorable ac- 
count of his researches. ‘I at length found myself as if placed in a charnel- 
house, surrounded by mutilated fragments of many hundred skeletons of more 
than twenty kinds of animals, piled confusedly around me. The task assigned 
me was to restore them all to their original positions. At the voice of compa- 
rative anatomy, every bone and fragment of a bone resumed its place. I cannot 
find words to express the pleasure I experienced in seeing as I discovered one 
character, how all the consequences which I predicted from it were successively 
confirmed ; the feet were found inaccordance with the characters announced by 
the teeth; the teeth in harmony with those indicated beforehand by the feet. 
The bones of the legs and thighs, and every connecting portion of the extremi- 
ties were found set together precisely as I had arranged them, before my con- 
jectures were verified by the discovery of the parts entire. In short, each spe- 
cies was, as it were, reconstructed from a single one of its component ele- | 
ments.”’ 

Another remarkable feature of the first period of the tertiary formation in 
various parts of Europe, is the frequent intrusion of volcanic rocks; and hence, 
we may reasonably conjecture, that frcm the convulsions and changes of level 
which such a cause must have produced, different portions of the same district 
have become alternately the receptacles of salt and of fresh water. 

This general view of the inorganic world, Dr. Buckland concludes with an in- 
teresting chapter ‘‘ on the relation of the earth and its inhabitants to man; and 
it gives us great pleasure to observe, that he has been led to that view of final 
causes which we had given in a previous review of another “ Bridgewater Trea- 
tise.” 

Dr. Buckland now proceeds to the most important and popular branch of his 
subject,—to give a description of the most interesting fossil organic remains, and 
to show that the extinct species of plants and animals which formerly occupied 
our planet, display, even in their fragments and relics, the same marks of wis- 
dom and design which have been universally recognised in the existing species of 
organized beings. 

After giving some account of the supposed fossil human bones, and establish- | 
ing the remarkable fact of the “total absence of any vestiges of the human spe- | 
cies throughout the entire series of geological formations,” our author passes to 
the general history of fossil organic remains :— 

‘It is marvellous that mankind should have gone on for so many centuries in 
ignorance of the fact, which is now so fully demonstrated, that no small part of 
the present surface of the earth is derived from the remains of animals that con- 
stituted the population of ancient seas. Many extensive plains and massive | 
mountains form, as it were, the great charnel-houses of preceding generations, 
in which the petrified exuvie of extinct races of animals and vegetables are piled 
into stupendous monuments of the operations of life and death, during almost 
immeasurable periods of past time. ‘‘ Atthe sight of a spectacle,” says Cuvier, 
‘‘so imposing, so terrible as that of the wreck of animal life, forming almost the 
entire soil on which we tread, it is difficult to restrain the imagination from hazard- 
ing some conjectures as to the cause by which such great effects have been 
produced.”’ The deeper we descend into the strata of the earth, the higher do 
we ascend into the archeological history of past ages of creation. We find 
successive stages marked by varying forms of animaland vegetable life, and these 
generally differ nore and more widely from existing species as we go futher down- 
wards into the receptacles of the wreck of more ancient creations. .. 

“ Besides the more obvious remains of testacea and of larger animals, minute 
examination discloses occasionally prodigious aceumulations of microscopic shells 
that surprise us no less by their abundance than their extreme minuteness; the 
mode in which they are sometimes crowded together may be estimated from the 
fact that Soldani collected from less than an ounce and a half of stone found in 
the hills of Casciana, in Tuscany, 10,454 microscopic chambered shells. 

Of several species of these shells, four or five hundred weigh but a single grain ; 
of one species he calculates that a thousand individuals would scarcely weigh one | 

















grain.” 

Extraordinary as these phenomena must appear, the recent discoveries of Eh- | 
renberg, made since the publication of Dr. Buckland’s work, are still more mar- | 
vellous and instructive. This eminent naturalist, whose discoveries respecting 
the existing infusorial animals we have already mentioned, has discovered fossil | 
animalcules, or infusorial organic remains ; and not only has he discovered their | 
existence by the microscope, but he has found that they form extensive strata of 
tripoli, or poleschiefer (polishing slate) at Franzenbad in Bohemia,—a substance | 
supposed to have been formed from sediments of fine volcanic ashes in quiet | 
waters. The animals belong to the genus Baccillaria, and inhabit siliceous shells, 
the accumulation of which form the strataof polishing slate. The size of a 
single individual of these animalcules is about 1-288th of a line, or the 3400th | 
part of an inch. In the polishing slate from Bilin, in which there seems no ex- | 
traneous matter, and no vacuities, a cubic line Contains, in round numbers, éwenty- | 
three thousand millions of these animals, and a cubic inch FORTY-ONE THOUSAND | 
MILLIONS of them. The weight of a cubic of the tripoli which contains them | 


a mbes | is 270 grains. Hence there are 187 millions of there animalcules ina single | 
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grain ; or the siliceous coat of one of these animals is the 18 millionth part of a 
in! 

ines this strange discovery was made, Mr. Ehrenberg has detected the same 
fossil animals in the semiopal, which is found along with the polishing slate in the 
tertiary strata of Bilin,—in the chalk flints, and even in the semiopal or NosLy 
opat of the porphyritick rocks. Whata singular application does this fact 
exhibit of the remains of the ancient world! While our habitations are some- 
times built of the solid aggregate of millions of microscopic shells,—while, as 
we have seen, our apartments are heated and lighted with the wreck of mighty 
forests that covered the primeval valleys,—the chaplet of beauty shines with the 
very sepulchres in which millions of animals are entombed! Thus has death 
become the handmaid and the ornament of life. Would that it were also its in- 
structor and its guide ! 

Hitherto Dr. Buckland has considered only those cases in which the remains 
of animals that died a natural death have been preserved ‘by the processes of 
slow and gradual accumulations.’ He now proceeds tothe highly interesting 
phenomena which prove that animals have been destroyed by some great and 
sudden cause. In our own day, such phenomena are not uncommon, and arise from 
an excessive admixture of mud with the waters of the sea during extraordinary 
tempests ; from a sudden increase or diminution of temperature ; from the irrup- 
tion of salt water into fresh water lakes and estuaries ; or from the sudden oc- 
cupation of a part of the sea by a body of fresh water,—from unusual land 
floods, or the bursting of a lake. M. Akassiz informs us, that thousands of 
barbel were destroyed in the river Glat by a diminution of temperaiure of fifteen 
degrees. 

The effects of these destroying causes are exhibited in amore interesting 
manner in the phenomena of organic remains. ‘The fishes at Monte Bolca must 
have died suddenly, and been speedily buried in the calcareous sediment then in 
the course of deposition, and to the strata of which their skeletons lie parallel. 
At Torre D’Orlando an entire shoal of the genus, ‘Tetragonolepis, seems to have 
been destroyed at onceeither by some noxious impregnation of the water, or by 
an excess of heat. The fossil fishes of the cupriferous slate at Mansfeldt have a 
distorted position, as if writhing in the agonies of death,—maintaining the attitude 
of the rigid stage which immediately succeeds to death. 'To these remarkable 
facts Dr Buckland adds, in a subsequent chapter, a remarkable case of the cuttle- 
fish, which must have died suddenly and been quickly buried in the existing sedi- 
ment. This conclusion is deduced from the fact, that these animals dis- 
charge the black fluid from their ink-bags in the moment of alarm; and that 
the fossil ink-bags are full of this fluid in a state of the most perfect preserva- 
tion. ‘ 

Dr Buckland concludes his general views on the subject of fossil remains with 
an interesting chapter on the advantages which the herbivorous races derive from 
those that are carnivorous. Furnished with organs for seizing and destroying 
their prey, it cannot be doubted that this was the function for which they were 
designed. 'Thedestruction of animal life cannot be regarded as inconsistent with 
that general law of benevolence by which the greatest amount of enjoyments is 


| secured to the greatest number of individuals. Life is a gift which the Creator dis- 


penses with an equal hand to those on whom it is conferred. The amount of 
happiness which it brings seems to be in the inverse ratio of the time of its en- 
joyment ; and the being that riots fora day in the light and heat of the sun- 
beam, would perhaps not exchange its ephemera elysium for the protracted 
and often miserable centuries of an antediluvian existence. Nor does the manner 
in which thatlifeis broughttoa close at all affect the determinate quantity of 
its felicity. The religious feelings, and human sympathies, and secular interests 
which preside at the deathbed of man, impel us to watch with double care 
over sickness, and decrepitude, and age, and to protract to the last moment 
even the agonies by which we are appalled. Inthe world of instinct, however, 
where the affections have but a limited range, a quick and a violent death 
becomes the truest charity. The tiger is at once the doctor, the lawyer, 
the sexton, and the residuary legatee of the peaceful occupants of his native 
jungle. 

But this law of destructive happiness is not confined, as Dr Buckland should 
have mentioned, to the irrational world. Though his species cannot boast of 
any lethal mechanism which combines like the teeth of the Megalosaurus, the 
slaying power of the ‘ sabre, the knife, and the saw,’ and cannot therefore 
charge their carnivorous deeds either upon their claws or their teeth, yet the his- 
tory of man is written in the blood of his fellows, and feats of crnelty and violence 
emblazon the chronicle even of his amusements. In the battles of ambition, 
where blood-thirsty myrmidons pant for the destruction of their kind—in the 


enactment and toleration of sanguinary laws—in acts of ignorant and profligate 


legislation by which millions are starved and expatriated—and in those nameless 
deeds of injustice and persecution by which power does slow execution upon its 
victims, we may matchthe most sanguinary acts of the most sanguinary age of 
carnivorous ascendency.—[{ To be continued. } 





FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 
[Continued from the Albion of July 8.] 
Cuapter III. 
HOW TIPPERARY INSISTED ON HAVING HIS CHOICE OF HIS OWN LIVERY; ANI 
H@W THEY PROPOSED TO PAY MARTIN OUT OF HIS RIGHT-HAND POCKET 
FOR WHAT THEY TOOK OUT OF HIS LEFT. 

Johnny having fairly got back into his old place, was not long in showing that 
he knew to whom all this was owing, and that he was willing to compound for his si 
tuation, by giving Dan and his brethren any thing they liked to ask for. Calling 
Dan and Obadiah, and the rest about him, ‘I dare not venture, as you well know, 
to put you into any place in John’s household, for, between ourselves, your cha- 
racter would scarcely suit ; but choose whom you will as manager of West- 
acres, and he shall be at your beck and call in all things. Tipperary shall be 
made a justice of peace, if you wish it; Shillelah have the custody of the strong 
box. and no questions ; if we can’t just put Peter at once into Patrick’s Church, 
we'll do nothing, at least, to keep a stone of it together—let him pay for his re- 
pairs as he best can; and by and by, as you observe the curates may die out, and 
where’s the need of replacingthem! ‘Tis a sin that Peter, whose congregation 
is six times as large as Patrick’s, should not have some of Patrick’s half-empty 


| churches to preach in; but fair and softly, all in good time.” Then turning to 


Obadiah, he condoled with him on having to pay tithe to Martin, who, he hoped, 
would some day be made to disgorge his ill-gotten gains ; and, in the mean time, 
he told him, by way of encouragement, that he was determined to insist on Mar- 
tin’s allowing him (Obadiah) to be buried in the churchyard, whenever he took a 
fancy to it. This, as you imagine, however, was but cold comfort to Obadiah, 
who said he had no intention of troubling Martin in that way for some time, and 
that unless something more substantial was to be forthcoming, he did not see 
what reason he had to trouble himself further in Johnny’s matters. After a time, 
however, he allowed himself to be pacified, and agreed to have patience, on the 
understanding that Johnny was privately to do all in his power to serve his turn ; 
and particularly that he should set his face against a proposal which Martin had 
made for the addition of a chapel of ease, to accommodate the parishioners who 
had not room in the village church. And you shall see, by and by, how well 
Johnny kept his word. 

Well, as might be expected, Dan had now the sole management of Westacres, 
for, though he took care te keep in the background himself, and even appeared 
for a day or two to cut Johnny’s society, he contrived to have a fellow appointed 
overseer, who had been a writer of puffs for Warren’s Jet Blacking, and a dread- 
ful accident maker for the newspapers, and who was entirely under his command ; 
while his assistant Grizzle, alow comedy-actor in the style of Liston, having no 
mind of his own, was ready to do whatever longer heads might require of him. 
You may believe Dan now carried matters with a high hand; he turned out with- 
out mercy every tenant who had a word to say in favour of Patrick, filling their 
places with the most papistical, gunpowder-plot adherents of Peter; he formed a 
penny-a-week society for paying the lawyers’ costs whenever a parishioner was 
prosecuted by Patrick for his tithes ; he waylaid the bailiffs, and ducked them in 
the horse-pond if they attempted to carry a writ into execution. On one occa- 
sion he pulled down a mason’s lodge, because, he said, Patrick’s health had been 
drunk there with three times three ; on another, he made the overseer come 
down, open the jail doors, and let all the prisoners free, though among them there 
were some of the greatest desparadoes in the country. As he never allowed the 
Justices to try any body for any crime whatever, he boasted very much that the 
calendar at Westacres was lighter than on John’s own property, and had the as- 
surance to repeat this in John’s own hall, where some who knew no better were 
taken in by the device, till Jack's son, the Sergeant, let out the truth; and 
though Dan tried hard to put him down, made the whole house aware of his 
knavery. : 

And now Tipperary, who began to think he had been quiet too long already, 
burst out all at onee with a strange demand, which nonplussed John not a little. 
You must know that some time before, John had given his servants, both on North 
Farm and Bullock's Hatch, the choice of their own liveries; for though he 
doubted much if they would be gainers by the change, yet as they chose to make 
a point of it, he didgnot think the matter worth disputing ; and except that he in- 
sisted upon their retaining a little of the old lining, he gave them their own way 
in other matters. And accordingly, they lost no time in arraying themselves in 
new suits, certainly a good deal more showy than the old, but generally made up 
of the strangest patchwork, bedizened with tinsel facings, brass buttons, and 
copper lace shoulder-knots, 1n which party-coloured raiment, and with bouquets 
in their hands, they went flaunting about, believing that the whole world was ac- 
miring them; while all the time the tenantry were in convulsions of laughter at 
their awkward movements, and looks of mock dignity. Absurd, however, as this 
spectacle was, Tipperary no sooner beheld his fellow-servants in this mountebank 
attire, than nothing would serve him but that he too must have the choice of his 
own livery ; and so set on by Dan, and clapped on the back by Johnny and Griz- 
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zle, he marched one day boldly up to John, and demanded that he should have 
the choice of his next livery for himself. ‘He could not see,” he said, “ why 
he should be worse off than other servants ; he had a soul to be saved as well as 
Jack and Andrew, and a livery of his own choice he would have, or he would 
know the reason why. As it was, Patrick had supplied the liveries for many a 
year past, and had had it all his own way—and confounded rotten stuff he had 
imposed upon them—so bad, that if any money was put into the pockets, it slip- 
ped through, and was never seen again ; that the liveries were always of an orange 
tawny, which he detested; that they never fitted, but pinched most damnably 
about the seat of honour, and were so tight in the elbows that he could not han- 
dle his shillelah with any comfort to himself or satisfaction to others. It might 
be all very well for Derry and those who were of Patrick’s congregation, and 
trusted him to wear any trash he mght give them to cover their nakedness ; but 
for himself, and Shillelah, and others, who never went to church, all he could 
say was, they could submit to his rogueries no longer.” John listened to this long 
harangue with great patience ; told him he had not the least wish to make a dis- 
tinction between him and his fellows if it could be avoided; and thinking there 
really might be something in this complaint as to the rotten materials and bad 
make of Patrick’s liveries, he referred him to Johnny, who of course, having ar- 
ranged the whole business with him before, lost no time in reporting to John that 
he was clear that Tipperary had been horribly abused, and that the supply of the 
liveries should be taken at once out of Patrick’s hands, and ‘Tipperary allowed to 
please himself, by buying at his own shop, and covering his corporation as he 
listed. But here the upper servants thought it high time to interfere, and though 
Sheepface made a blustering speech, and tried to persuade them that Dan and all 
his gang would be upon their backs immediately, they stood firm to their point. “It 
may be all very true as you say,” they observed, when Johnny came up to them 
with an estimate in his hand for the new liveries. ‘ Patrick may have furnished 
a bad article now and then; and if so, we don’t object to have John’s custom 
taken out of his hands; but because we take the job from Patrick, is that any 
reason for throwing it into the hands of Peter! for one sees with half an eye 
that the first thing Tipperary will do, if he be left to himself, will be to hurry 
down to Petér’s old-clothes-shop in Pope’s Alley, and get himself dressed out 
from head to foot in scarlet, in imitation of Peter's servant, after whose livery he 
has always had a hankering. What right has Tipperary to insist that everybody 
shafl wear scarlet, any more than Derry has to insist that every body shall wear 
orange tawny’? A strange way methinks to promote peace and good-fellowship ! 
But what we'll do is this: John shall take the choice of the liveries into his own 
hand ; neither Patrick nor Peter shall have a word to say in the matter; and in- 
stead of orange or scarlet, all shall be dressed alike in a suit of good stout ser- 
viceable true blue, fitted to every man’s shape, and well secured about the pock- 
ets, but without shoulder-knots, or furbelows, or such gewgaws, which, as all 
sensible people know, add nothing to the durability of the livery, and prodigious- 
ly increase the expense.” There was so much reason in this, that oven Gaffer 
Gray could not but admit that Johnny's proposal was out of the question; but 
Gaffer (who by this time had begun to dote a little, poor man), had a crotchet of 
his own on the subject—which was this, that Patrick should be allowed to furnish 
half the coat, half the vest, and one leg of the breeches, of orange tawny as be- 
fore, while Peter, in like manner, should furnish the corresponding half of scarlet 
plush or velveteen; that each should employ his own tailors and journeymen, 
and that John should pay for both. 

One of the servants puzzled poor Gaffer sadly by asking to know who was to 
join the two halves together after they were made; but, in fact, Gaffer’s propo- 
sal was received with such peals of laughter, that for some ‘ime it was impossible 
to hear a word that was said. 

After silence had been a little restored, they told Johnny that he had heard 
their ultimatum on the subject, and that they could not be induced to make mat- 
ters worse under pretext of mending them; so that if Tipperary could not be 
content to leave the choice of his livery to John himself, he must even go 
on in his old way, for Peter should have no fiuger in the pie any more than 
Patrick himself. So Johnny returned in high dudgeon and walking down 
stairs into the servants’ hall, he threw down the tailor’s estimate upon the 
table, swore the upper servants were a set of bigoted infatuated varlets, 
and that the day would come when they would repent it.. In the mean 
time, however, Tipperary goes without his livery; and though most people are 
agreed that his present suit is worn threadbare, and that John would be a far bet- 
ter judge of what would suit him than he can be himself, he is far too obstinate 
to yield, especially as Johnny and others are eternally dinning in his ears that he 
has been cruelly insulted in the matter of the scarlet doublet, and that Jack and 
Andrew have been shamefully preferred before him. Indeed, it is said that 
Johnny still intends trying to cram this job in favour of Peter (for such all the 
world sees it is) down the throats of the upper servants, and has been trying Ward 
for some time past to get up a row as usual upon the estate, in hopes of searing 
them into compliance ; but for my part I don’t think they are the gentry who are 
likely to be alarmed by his popguns and penny trumpets, and that they will send 
him about his business as they did before. 

In the mean time, finding that he can’t yet swamp Patrick altogether, he has 
been doing his best to please Obadiah by robbing Martin. It was not to a great 
amount, no doubt, this time, but it showed his spite, and what he might be ex- 
pected to do thereafter. Martin, you must know, had been accustomed, from 
time immemorial, to collect a small sum annually from each of his parishioners, 
for mending the church spout, or tinkering any crevice about the church wall ; 
and so small was the quota paid by each, that even Obadiah himself, though he 
did not attend the church, had never thought of making a grievance of it. In 
fact, every body knew that Obadiah took his farm, knowing well that this trifle 
was payable for it, and that it was taken into consideration in fixing his rent. 
But, being a long-sighted fellow, and perceiving plainly enough that if he could 
get quit of this, tithe might follow ; and that when he once got in the sharp end 
of the wedge, the head and shoulders might be made to follow, he set to work, 
and gave Johnny no rest about this intolerable hardship, as he called it, of paying 
for the church spout, which was of no use to him, or patching up the church wall, 
where he never sat. Now Johnny had a thousand times before said that Martin 
had an undoubted right, by long usage, to this payment ; that Obadiah’s grievan- 
ces in that quarter had not a leg to stand upon. Nay, meeting Martin in the 
street shortly before, he had told him that he would stand up for his rights ; and 
that if ever this payment should be put an end to, to please Obadiah, it should be 
made up to Martin, out of John’s rents, to the last farthing. ‘* Leave me alone,” 
said he, “I’ll devise a scheme which shall satisfy both you and Obadiah.” So 
Martin, good easy man, though he might have known him better, was quite at his 
ease, and thought himself quite safe in Johnny’s hands. Johnny sent for his 
cash-keeper, Surface ; and shutting themselves up for some time in the office, at 
last they marched out, looking very serious and important, and announcing, with 
nods and significant whispers, that they had a great scheme to propose next day, | 
and asking Martin to meet them for that purpose in the hall. Johnny, in parti- 


cular, dropt hints that never was such an admirable scheme devised ; that it | 
would make all men’s heart’s sing for joy ; that Surface had discovered the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and had found out a plan by which Martin and Obadiah might play 
together at beggar-my-neighbour, and yet both rise winners. Well, as you may | 
suppose, all folks were eager to hear what this notable scheme was, and Martin | 
among the rest came down in such high spirits, that he was tempted to shake | 
hands with Obadiah, whom he met in the lobby. But when the mountain came | 
to be delivered, out came the most pitiful little mouse you could imagine. For 
what think you was Surface’s plan of compensating Martin for the deficiency ! 
Why, to pay him out of his right hand breeches pocket what they took out of | 
his left! ‘Igis very true,” said he, “ you will be a loser to the tune of some | 
fifty pounds or so, by the want of your contributions, but just put your other 
monies into our hands (they have been damnably ill managed hitherto by the by), 
we'll lend them out at a better rate of interest for you, so that on the whole you 
will be no worse, and I verily believe all the better for it. And thus Obadiah 
gets quit of his troublesome payments: Martin gets a better investment for his 
money, and the lender may have it left longer in his hands, so he is a gainer by the 
business likewise.’ Poor Martin’s disappointment at this plan of compensation 
was of course inexpressible. If they could help him to better interest for his 
money, he thought they were bound to do so; but he could not see why they 
should put their hands into his pocket at the same time and help themselves ; and 
so he told them in plainterms. And yet, plain as the juggle was, Johnny actu- 
ally got a small majority of the servants to support him in the proposal; though 
from all I can see at present, I think it doubtful if he will venture to carry the 
matter farther ; and not at all doubtful how the upper servants will deal with it 
if he does. 
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POETRY. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
Ermangarde ; a Tale of the Twelfth Century ; and other Poems. 
eywood. 

It is two hours by the clock since we last laid down our pen ; it seems but 
that number of minutes, so sweetly has old Time perfumed his wings while flap- 
ping them over the flowery pages of Eliza Heywood’s Poems. Miss Landon 
yet sends forth her voice of loveliest music ; Caroline Bowles, also, showers her 
golden murmurs from the sweetest of harp-strings ; Mary Howitt yet opens her 
thin, eloquent lips, and breathes the melody of a thousand birds; and many 
others, whose names linger in our memory, like singing rivers, are still full- 
voiced ; and last, but not least, we must introduce Eliza Heywood to her 
musical sisters, as one worthy of being numbered among the sweet-tongued choir 
Her poetry is “‘ beautiful exceedingly ;” abounding in rich imagery and delicate 
thoughts, and full, to overflowing, of tenderness and feeling ; while her versifica- 


tion Is, at times, as smooth as the silvery-footed clouds, or a lake slumbering be- 
neath the sunshine of a summer's noon. 


By Eliza 


She dips her descriptive pencil in the 





rainbow, and gilds her pages with the richest gold of sunset. It is long since we 
reviewed a volume of poems possessing so much sterling talent. Ermangarde 
is a gem; while the lesser lyrics remind us of the sweet effusions of Mrs. He- 
mans. We scorn to use any thing like half-praise towards a writer of so much 
promise as this lady. Within her soul burns the hallowed fire of genius—the 
true sterling poetic principle. But take the following description of Spring, 
which is very inferior to twenty other poems that we could have selected, but 
shews how genius san handle even the most hacknied subject. 


THE SPRING-TIME, THE SPRING-TIME! 
The spring-time, the spring-time, is it not,fresh and gay— 
When the fairest flowers their offering bring, to deck the wreath of May; 
When the skylark from his heather nest, or from the dew-sprent lawn, 
Springs lightly with rejoicing voice, roused by the glancing dawn ; 


When the blackbird plumes his jetty wing, and opes his golden bill, 
And tunes to pleasure’s merry note his whistle clear and shrill ; 
The speckled thrush, in softer tone, sings in the woodland dells, 
And the purple heath, to hail the morn, unfolds her rustling bells ; 


When the youthful shepherd counts his flock upon the grassy wold, 
Then rests beneath the prickly furze, with its flowers of scented gold ; 
The snowy lambs, with mimic strife, disport in graceful play, 

Or sink beneath the emerald fern, from the glaring beam of day? 


The spring-time, the spring-time, is it not warm and bright— 

When the noonday sun has robed the earth in gorgeousness and light ; 
When the grasshopper is singing loud beneath the spreading trees, 

And gorged with sweets, with flagging wing, still toil the labouring bees ; 


When the dragon-fly, with painted skin, floats o’er the sparkling pool, 
And the wearied cattle panting stand ’mid the brooklets pure and cool ; 
Above the gelid waters play the aspen’s quivering leaves, 

And the twittering swallow forms her nest beneath the cottage eaves ; 


When the speckled lizard dares to glide beyond the sheltering grass, 
While o’er his back the changeful hues in dim succession pass ; 
And the early rose unfolds her breast to hail the faithless ray 

That casts her faded leaves to earth before the close of day! 


The spring-time, the spring-time, is it not fresh and fair— 

When the falling dew in viewless showers perfumes the evening air ; 

When in the arching forest-walks the nightingale is heard, 

And the tender leaves by the latest breath of the whispering gales are stirred ; 


When the fading flowers their sweetest scent give forth before they die, 
And, mirrored in the dark blue stream, the white sail glideth by ; 

When, lengthening o'er the meadows wide, the hedge-row shadows fall, 
Or ’mid the stems the golden light gleams througi: the forests tall ; 


When the flagging breezes guide the flight of the purple clouds no more, 
And the ocean half forgets to urge his tides upon the shore ; 

The azure hills in pink are dyed, that skirt the blushing west, 

And the sun his wearied coursers speeds to the mansion of his rest! 


in a 
MEMOIRS OF LAFAYETTE. 


Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts, of General Lafayette. 
by his Family. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Between 1771 and 1837,—between Marie-Paul-Joseph-Roch- Y ois-Gilbert- 
Motier, Marquess de Lafayette, and the General Lafayette, of the “three days,” 
what an immeasurable distance! Within the petty space of these sixty-odd 
years, what a revolution of thought—what an overthrow of institutions,—and 
(not remotely connected with these), what a developement of science, and of the 
useful arts! The world of human nature has lived, suffered, and enjoyed more 
during this wonderful epoch, than in any ten equal periods of authentic history. 
Fruitful as this great age has been with genius and with political notabilities, not 
one (Napoleon himself not excepted) has so linked his name with its leading 
events, as Lafayette. If he has not been the Alpha and the Omega of the era 
(for he has perished before humanity has run half through the alphabet of its 
vast movement), if he has not always been the protagonist of its different acts, 
yet has the whole of his somewhat extended life been devoted to the cause; his 
influence has been felt in its entire progress ; and he has been a type and a sign, 
round which mankind have again and again rallied, in moments of the greatest 
difficulty and danger. It was not, then, merely with an intense interest, but with 
a feeling of reverence,—almost of devotion,—that we received the volumes des- 
tined to preserve the records of his interior man ; and to trace the links of idio- 
syncrasy and of accident, which bound him to his task. 

But if our first impulse was that of powerful excitement, the second was one 
of abasement and mortification. Looking, indeed, abroad into the material world, 
and comparing the scanty, straggling, and oppressed population with which La- 
fayette identified his fortunes, with the glorious and prosperous nation now thickly 
spread over the northern continent of America,—comparing the ignorant and 
pauperized France of 1771 with the France which deposited him in the tomb,— 
contrasting the death-like stillness of the nations of Europe as they once crouch- 
ed to despotism, and wallowed in feudal barbarism, with the busy, bustling, indus- 
trious, and inquiring vitality of their actual existence,—with the new sciences dis- 
covered, the wonderful arts invented, and the entire range of thought and of ac- 
tion extended almost beyond the power of measurement,—there surely is much 
cause for exultation, much matter for self-gratulation, much for self-reverence, and 
for gratitude. But if we take another view of the subject, and regard only the 
moral aspect of man,—if we compare the state of speculative opinion, the quan- 
tum of absolute knowledge in morals, legislation, politics, metaphysics, and reli- 
gion, which marked the commencement of the American revolution, with the 
same things as they exist while we now write, our enthusiasm abates, and dis- 
gust and dissatisfaction take its place; for, widely as knowledge has spread 
through the different ranks of society, and improved as in many practical points it 
really is, yet in those most important to the health and happiness of mankind, La- 
fayette left the whole pretty nearly where he found it. 

Upon a retrospective view of the life and character of Lafayette, it is clear 
that the lights by which he was guided were not of his own discovery ; and that 
though his instincts were on the side of liberty, his reasonings on the subject 
were formed and directed by the great men with whom the defence of the Ame- 
rican soil brought him in contact. This he admirably describes in his account of 
his own youth :-— 

“T recollect no time of my life anterior to my enthusiasm for anecdotes of 
glorious deeds, and to my projects of travelling over the world to acquire fame. 
At eight years of age, my heart beat when I heard of an hy#na that had done 
some injury, and caused still more alarm, in our neighbourhood, and the hope of 
meeting it was the object of all my walks. When I arrived at’ college, nothing 
ever interrupted my studies, except my ardent wish of studying without restraint. 
I never deserved to be chastised ; but, in spite of my usual gentleness, it would 
have been dangerous to have attempted to do so; and I recollect with pleasure 
that, when [ was to describe in rhetoric a perfect courser, I sacrificed the hope of 
obtaining a premium, and described the one who, on perceiving the whip, threw 
down his rider. Republican anecdotes always delighted me, and when my new 
connexions wished to obtain for me a place at court, I did not hesitate displeasing 
them to preserve my independence.* I was in that frame of mind when I first 
learnt the troubles in America; they only became thoroughly known in Europe 
in 1776, and the memorable declaration of the 4th of July reached France at the 
close of that same year.” 

We have here a faithful picture of that ardour of temperament, which is the 
parent of fixity of purpose, of that pure and unvanquishable honesty, which car- 
ried him unchanged, and the same, through all the astounding and confounding 
events of the two revolutions. This simplicity and oneness of the man, this in- 
tensity of a single thought, and of a single passion, essential as it was to the 
greatness of the character of Lafayette, was not equally so to the range and com- 
prehension of his thought and philosophy ; and hence another source of balked 
enthusiasm. It is impossible that Lafayette should prove an amusing writer. In 
all that he has written, as in all that he has done, he has had but two objects,— 
the accomplishment of his original mission ; and (subservient to that) the justi- 
fication of his own conduct from the attacks of the numerous parties, which have 
arisen in succession on the scene, to thwart his career, to blacken his motives, 
and to disappear before newer and more fashionable deceivers of the people. 
The consequence is, that, writing for self-defence, his object is too personal to 
allow of his giving enlarged and satisfactory views of any group of events. He 
has manifestly been occupied with preparing materials for the future historian, 
not in writing history himself. It is only, moreover, in his correspondence, that 
any personal or characteristic traits are to be expected; and as the greater part 
of his letters are letters of business, addressed to great personages, and touching 
upon some speciality of the moment, these are so far and few between, that we 

have experienced great difficulty in finding quotations fitted for our customary 
purpose of illustrating the author, and amusing the reader. In the quality of 
Lafayette’s mind, there is nothing discursive, nothing poetical, nothing imagina- 
tive. His limited range of thought, (limited by his volitions, if not by his capa 
city,) obliges him to see all things by the same light, to paint all objects with the 
same colours, and, consequently, gives a monotony to his reflections, which all 
the stirring accidents by flood and field, in which he was engaged, cannot dis- 
perse, or even relieve. In one word, his book is for the archives of the histo- 
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* “A place in the household of a prince of royal blood. The Marshal de Noailles wish- 


ed for this arrangement. To prevent it without openly opposing the will of those he 
loved, M. de Lafayette took an opportunity of displeasing, by a few words, the prince, to 
whose person they were desirous of attaching him, and all negotiations on the sul 
were thus broken off. We do not believe that since that period a reconciliation has eve 


taken place between him and Louis XVIII.” 
































rian, not for the library of the /:téérateur, or the boudoir of the man of the world. 
To read these volumes with pleasure, we must possess some portion of the pure 
and single-heartedness of the author, of the nobility of his soul, and the un- 
wearied patience and pertinacity of his temper. 

The letters are broken up, naturally, isto periods corresponding with the great 
events in which the writer was successively engaged, and each portion is pre- 
ceded by a short memoir, prepared by himself, or collected by him from public 
documents as materials of composition. ‘These periods are, his first campaign 
in America—second voyage to ditto--third ditto ditto—assembly of the Nota- 
bles of France—French Revolution—-Constituent Assembly—federation—war 
and proscription—concluding with his imprisonment at Olmutz. These are in- 
terspersed with episodical dissertations connected with the epoch in which they 
are included. To those who have read Mons. de Ségur’s account of the esca- 
pade to America, the great superiority of that writer to Lafayette in the business 
of authorship, will be evident at a glance. The charm of his elegant and grace- 
ful narrative, and more diffusive views, is greatly wanting in the pages of his 
more illustrious friend ; while the facts are very nearly the same : and when we 
come to the more stirring themes of the French Revolution, though we find 
many corrections of false statements, many illustrations of disputed facts, inva- 
luable for the incorruptible probity of the narrator, yet everything is special and 
individual, and we are little assisted in our efforts at obtaining better views of 
the origin, progress, and philosophy of the great chain of events. Still, however 
deficient in amusement, or in philosophical instruction, these papers are an im- 
portant addition to literature and to history. Amidst the multiplicity of ficti- 
tious memoirs, one-sided or fraudulent histories, special pleadings for particular 
men of particular transactions, which disfigure modern French literature, the tes- 
timony of one whose long life is untainted with one dishonourable action, un- 
stained by one degrading impulse, is of infinite value; neither should we pass 
over the incalculable benefit of such a monument of the force and dignity of vir- 
tue, and of the example which Lafayette has bequeathed, in the historv of his 
life, to the remotest posterity. ; 

The passages we have selected for extract are few, and those few little mark- 
ed by anecdote. We shall proceed to offer them to our readers as they occur in 
the pages of the work itself. The following contains Lafayette’s account of his 
own position and feelings during his first campaign in America :— 

“ After having wearied you with public affairs, you must not expect to escape 
without being wearied also with my private affairs. It is impossible to be more 
agreeably situated than I am ina foreign country. I have only feelings of plea- 
sure to express, and I have each day more reason to be satisfied with the con- 
duct of the congress towards me, although my military occupations have allowed 
me to become personally acquainted with but few of its members. Those I do 
know have especially loaded me with marks of kindness. The new president, 
Mr. Laurens, one of the most respectable men of America, is my particular 
friend. As to the army, I have had the happiness of obtaining the friendship of 
every individual ; not one opportunity is lost of giving me proofs of it. I passed 
the whole summer without accepting a division, which you know had been my 
previous intention ; I passed all that time at General Washington’s house, where 
I felt as if I were with a friend of twenty years’ standing. Since my return 
from Jersey, he has desired me to choose, amongst several brigades, the division 


| which may please me best; but I have chosen one entirely composed of Virgi- 


nians. It is weak in point of numbers at present, just in proportion, however, to 
the weakness of the whole army, and almost ina state of nakedness; but I am 
promised cloth, of which I shall make clothes, and recruits, of which soldiers 
must be made, about tbe same period; but, unfortunately, the last is the most 
difficult task, even for more skilfnl men than me. The task I am performing 
here, if I had acquired sufficient experience to perform it well, would improve ex- 
ceedingly my future knowledge. The major-general replaces the lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and the field-marshal, in their most important functions, and I should have the 
power of employing to advantage, both my talents and experience, if Providence 
and my extreme youth allowed me to boast of possessing either. I read, I study, 
I examine, I listen, I reflect, and the result of all is the endeavour at forming an 
opinion, into which I infuse as much common sense as possible. I will not talk 
much, for fear of saying foolish things; I will still less risk acting much, for 
fear of doing foolish things; for I am not disposed to abuse the confidence which 
the Americans have kindly placed in me. Such is the plan of conduct which I 
have followed until now, and which I shall continue to follow; but when some 
ideas occur to me, which I believe may become useful when properly rectified, I 
hasten to impart them to a great judge, who is good enough to say that he is 
pleased withthem. On the other hand, when my heart tells me that a favourable 


opportunity offers, I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of participating in the” 


peril, but I do not think that the vanity of success ought to make us risk the safe- 
ty of anarmy, or of any portion of it, which may not be formed or calculated for 
the offensive. If could make an axiom, with the certainty of not saying a fool- 
ish thing, I should venture to add that, whatever may be our force, we must con- 
tent ourselves with a completely defensive plan, with the exception, however, of 
the moment when we may be forced to action, because I think I have perceived 
that the English troops are more astonished by a brisk attack than by a firm resis 
tance.” 

The account of the treason of the American General, Arnold, though not new, 
is interesting, as coming from an eye-witness. 

‘“‘ During that year, a conference took place at Hartford, in Connecticut, be- 
tween the French generals and General Washington, accompanied by General 
Lafayette and General Knox ; they resolved to seud the American Colonel Lau- 
rens, charged to solicit new succours, and above all, a superiority of force in the 
navy. On their return from this conference, the conspiracy of Arnold was dis- 
covered. General Washington would still have found that general in his quar- 
ters, if chance, or rather the desire of showing Lafayette the fort of West Point, 
constructed in his absence, had not induced him to repair thither before proceed- 
ing to Robinson's Louse, in which General Arnold then resided. 

‘Historiaus have rendered a detailed account of the treachery of Arnold. 
When, at his own request, the command of West Point was confided to him, he 
urged General Washington to inform him what means of information he possess- 
ed at New York. He made the same request to Lafayette, who accidentally had 
several upon his own account, and to the other officers who commanded near the 
enemy's line. All these generals fortunately considered themselves bound by the 
promise of secresy they had made, especially as several of the correspondents 
acted from a feeling of patriotism only. If Arnold had succeeded in discover- 
ing them, those unfortunate persons would have been ruined, and all means of 
communication cut off. 

“« Arnold was very near receiving the letter of Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson in 
the presence of the commander-in-chief: he had turned aside, with Lafayette 
and Knox, took at a redoubt ; Hamilton and Mac-Henry, lieutenant-colonels, the 
one aide-de-camp to Washington, the other to Lafayette, had gone on before to 
request Mrs. Arnold not to wait breakfast for them. They were still there, and 
Arnold with them, when he received the note: he turned pale, retired to his own 
room, and sent for his wife, who fainted. In that state he left her, without any 
one perceiving it: he did not return into the drawing room, but got upon his aide- 
de-camp’s horse, which was ready saddled at the door, and desiring him to in- 
form the general that he would wait for him at West Point, hurried to the bank 
of the river, got into his canoe, and was rowed to the Vulture. The general, 
when he learnt on his arrival that Arnold was at West Point, fancied that he 
had gone to prepare for his reception there, and without entering into the house, 
stepped into a boat with the two generals who accompanied him. When they 
arrived at the opposite shore, they were astonished at finding they were not ex- 
pected ; the mystery was only explained on their return, because the despatches 
of Lieutenant Colonel Jameson had arrived in the interim. 

“ An historian has spoken of the generosity with which Mrs. Arnold was 
treated. It is, in truth, highly honourable to the American character, that du- 
ring the first effervescence of indignation against her husband, she was able 
to go to Philadelphia, take her effects, and proceed with a flag of truce to 
New York, without meeting with the slightest insult. The same historian (Mr. 
Marshall) might have added, that the very evening of Arnold's evasion, the gene- 
ral, having received froma him a very insolent letter, dated on board the Vudfure, 
ordered one of his aides-de-camp to tell Mrs. Arnold, who was in an agony of 
terror, that he iad done everything he could to seize her husband, but that, not 
having been able to do so, he felt pleasure in informing her that her husband was 
safe.” 

In a letter to the Chevalier de Luzerne, some further details are given. 

“ Robinson House, opposite W. Point, Sept. 26, 1780. 

“When I parted from you yesterday, sir, to come and breakfast here with Gen. 
Arnold, we were far from foreseeing the event which I am now going to relate to 
you. You will shudder at the event to which we have been exposed; you will 
admire the miraculous chain of unexpected events and singular chances that have 
saved us ; but you will be still more astonished when you learn by what instru- 
ments this conspiracy has been formed. West Point was sold—and sold by Ar- 
nold: the same man who formerly acquired glory by rendering such immense ser- 
vices to his country. He had lately entered into a horrible compact with the 
enemy, and but for the accident that brought us here at a certain hour, but for 
the combination of chances that threw the adjutant-general of the English army 
into the hands of some peasants, beyond the limits of our stations, West Point and 
the North River, would both at present, in all probability, be in possession of 
the enemy. 

“ When we set out yesterday for Fishkill, we were preceded by one of my 
aides-de-camp, and one “of General Knox’s who found General Arnold and his 
wife at breakfast, and sat down at table with them. Whilst they were together, 
two letters were given to Arnold, which apprised jim of the arrestation of the 
spy. He ordered a horse to he saddled, went into his wife’s room to tell her he 
was ruined, and desired his aide-de-camp to inform Gen Washington that he was 














going to West Point and would would return in the course of an hour, 
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“On our arrival here, we crossed the river and went to examine the works. 
You may conceive our astonishment when we learnt, on our return, that the ar- 
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proposal of Lord Althorp was, that the substitution of a direct impost for the 
present church-rates would so far operate as an equivalent that it would establish 


rested spy was Major André, adjutant-general of the English army; and when | the principle of a connexion between the church and the state. With the mo- 


amongst his papers were discovered the copy of an important council of war, the 
state of the garrison and works, and observations upon various means of attack 
and defence, the whole in Arnold’s own hand-writing. ' 

“The adjutant-general wrote also to the general, avowing his nama and situa- 
tion. Orders were sent to arrest Ainold; but he escaped in a boat, got on board 
the English frigate the Vulture, and as no person suspected his flight, he was not 
stopped at any post. Colonel Hamilton, who had gone in pursuit of him, re- 
ceived soon after, by a flag cf truce, a letter from Arnold to the general, in which 
he entered into no details to justify his treachery, and a letter from the English 
commander, Robertson, who, in a very insolent manner, demanded that the adju- 
tant-general should be delivered up to them, as he had only acted with the per- 
mission of Gen. Arnold.” 

We next copy an extract from a letter from General Washington to Lafayette 
on his resignation of the Presidency of the United States. 


“Mount Vernon, February Ist, 1784. 

“ At length, my dear marquis, I am become a private citizen on the banks of 
the Potomac, under the shadow of my own vine and fig-tree, free from the bustle 
of acamp, and the busy scenes of public life. Iam pleasing myself with those 
tranquil enjoyments of which the soldier, who is ever in pursuit of fame; the 
statesman, whose watchful days and sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes 
to promote the welfare of his own, perhaps the ruin of other countries ; as if this 
globe was insufficient for us all; and the courtier, who is always watching the 
countenance of his prince, in hopes of catching a gracious smile ; can have 
very little conception. Iam not only retired from all public employments, but 
I am retiring within myself. I shall beable to resume the solitary walk, and tread 
the paths of private life with heart-felt satisfaction : envious of none, [ am deter- 
mined to be pleased with all, and this, my dear friend is the order of my march, I 
will move gently down the stream of life, until [ sleep with my fathers. * * I 
thank you most sincerely, my dear marquis, for your kind invitation to your house 
if I should come to Paris; at present, I sce but little prospect of such a voyage ; 
the deranged situation of my private affairs during these few years, will not only 
oblige me to suspend, but perhaps for ever hinder me from gratifying this wish. 
This not being the case with you, come with Madame Lafayette, and view me in my 
domestic walks. Ihave often told you, and I repeat it again, that no man could 
receive you in them with more friendship and affection than I should do, in which 
Iam sure Mrs. Washington would cordially join me. We unite in respectful 
compliments to your lady, and best to the little flock. 

“With every sentiment of esteem, admiration, and love, I am, &c.” 

Ina letter to General Washington, we find the curious anecdote of Layfayette’s 
having once been a disciple of Mesmer. Later in life, we believe he had altered 
his opinions on that mountebank. 

«« A German doctor called Mesmer, having made the greatest discovery upon 
animal magnetism, he has instructed scholars, among whom your humble servant 
is called one of the most enthusiastic. I know as much as any conjuror ever did 
which reminds me of our old friend’s at Fishkill interview with the devil, that 
made us laugh so much, at his house, and before I go, I will get leave to let you 
into the secret uf Mesmer, which, you may depend upon, is a grand philosophical 
discovery.” 

The third volume consists so entirely of politics, that it is difficult to make 
selections. 

It has been a great disappointment to us to have met with these volumes first 
in the English translation : itis not to be doubted that they lose much of their 
charm, in not giving to us the freshness and simplicity of the original. The 
translation, indeed, seems poorly and imperfectly executed. In the first paragraph 
is a blunder, which surely cannot exist in the original. 

“Under the title of ‘Revolution of America,’ are comprised cight years of 
M. de Lafayette’s life, from the commencement of 1771 until the end of 1784. 
His three voyages to the United States divide those eight years into three periods : 
1776, 1777 ; 1779—1781 and 1782—1784.” 


Kuperial Parliancent, 


CHURCH RATES 
House of Commons, May 23. 

The following speeches were delivered at the close of the late debate : — 

Sir R. PEEL said—In this country, rich and peculiarly blessed by Heaven, 
there had been contributions to the church. For many centuries personal and land- 
ed property (the latter, espcially, for the last 300 or 400 years) had been subject 
to this contribution. Nine-tenths of the landed property are in possession of 
those holding communion with the church of England, and it was proposed to 
relieve their estates from the contribution to gratify those who owned the remain- 
ing tenth. It is proposed to provide, from the funds of the church, for the con- 
tribution .to which the landed estetes have been hitherto subject. The liability 
has long existed, but it is now proposed to relieve the land, and take from the 
property of the church. He would ask if the church were sufficiently rich? 
The Hon. Member for Liskeard had promised to show that the church was 
wealthy and had ample funds for its extension, but the report of the commis- 
sioners, signed by five of you (said the Right Hon. Baronet, addressing the 
Ministerial benches), stated, that such destitution existed that there were not 
funds enough to supply an adequate number of churches. [Hear, hear.] Hon. 
members opposite state, that the population of the metropolis and the manufac- 
turing towns has so much increased, that new places of religious instruction must 
be provided, and they contemplate a fund for this purpose, but not from that legi- 
timate supply which the wealthy proprietors of the land were bound to afford. 
Hon. Gentlemen admit their liability, but declare there are no means to enforce 
the payment. Lord Tenterden and others, however, have established the legal 
obligation. The house was called on to make this change on account of the re- 
ligious scruples of the Dissenters. These he admitted were broad grounds if 
real, but such he denied to be the fact, for it was proposed to continue their liabi- 
lity to the existing debts. As far as the conscientious scruples of the Dissenters 
were concerned, it was just as great a violation of principle as to continue the 
present system. They may have opposed the incurring of the debts on account 
of their objection to the form of worship, yet their payment is insisted upon, and 
thus the “broad ground” is not maintained. Government might havea right to 
say to Dissenters, ‘‘ Your property is subject to this burden, and we will continue 
it; but it would be much mere unsatisfactory to that body of the population, 
when an ancient fund existed. to propose any new grant for the same purpose.” 
(Hear, hear.] It would be infinitely better, then, on their own showing, to apply 
the fund already existing to the object contemplated, than to reverse the order of 
procceding, to set about finding an equivalent for the church revenues, and to 
provide increased accommodation to its members out of the public taxes. [ Hear. } 
The landed property of England would contribute no small share of the £250,000 
or £300,000 which Lord Althorp propesed to grant instead of the produce of 
the present church-rates ; but to deprive the church of that produce would be a 
simple and unrequited removal of the burden without providing any substitute 
(Hear, hear ] His chief objection, however, to that course was, that it dissolved 
the existing connexion between the church and the state. {Cheers.] He would 
throw aside all consideration of the mere sum of which it was proposed to de- 
spoil the church, and look only to the principles which such a proceeding woald 
establish. [Hear, hear.] Government proposed to make the bishops annuitants 
on a commission appointed by the state, the majority of which were to be lay- 
men, removeable at the pleasure of the Crown, and the heads of the church, in 
stead of being proprietors, were to receive a fixed stipend, payable every quarter. 
[Hear, hear.) How, then, could they tell him that they did not alter the condi- 
tion of the episcopal order, when, instead of possessing a settled property, that 
property was to be removed fromthem? The y might point to Ireland, and tell 
him that he had already consented to the enactment of a similar measure in that 
country. He (Sir R. Peel) would quote in return their repeated assurances, when 
they invit:d him to agree to the passing of that measure in Ireland, that it was a 
peculiar case, which did not necessarily establish such a rule in this country. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been satiating 
his curiosity by a perusal of Hansard’s Debates, foilowing the example of the 
Hon. Member for Tipperary, who had come down to the House the night before 
loaded with the fruits of ten years’ search through its pages. [Hear, and laugh- 
ter.] Never had he (Sir R. Peel) been more alarmed than by the preliminary 
movements of the Hon and Learned Gentleman the moment the Hon. Baronet 
near him (Sir F. Burdett) had risen on that (the Opposition) side of the House. 
The Learned Gentleman came down absolutely tottering under the weight of 
re armed with a formidable collection of instruments from that arsenal, 

aving picked out his vulnerable points from the debates of the last ten years 
ascending from 1824 to 1835, and attacked the Hon. Baronet with the sc eming 
determination of making him a victim to his prowess. [Hear, and a laugh } He 
(Sir R. Peel) was reminded of Burke sharpening his deadly weapons on the car- 
cass of the Duke of Bedford {cheers and laughter], and coolly determining what 
part should be reserved for stewing or for roasting. {Loud laughter } He 
thought the Hon. Baronet was to have been made the victim of the most scorch- 
ing display of sarcastic eloquence ever made since that devoted peer had fallen 
prostrate, as the hos great orator 
{Cheers and laughter } But he rejoiced to be able to cons ratulate ‘tl e Hon 
Baronet on his escape. [(Cheers.] He rejoiced to say that th pillars of that 
noble edifice to which the Hon. and Learned Gentlemen had off red his tribute 
of reverential homage, while he asserted that in its cornices birds of evil ome 
had made their lurking-pl ae 


— \ ; ‘ace, remained unshaken after all the puny efforts of the 
on. Gentleman’s pickaxe and shovel 


parts of the House. ] , 





hum, before the withering scorn of the 


One reason which mizl 


tives and intentions of Ministers he (Sir R. Peel) had nothing to do; if they 
professed friendship, he was bound to believe they felt what they professed ; but 
their acts he had a right to consider. [Cheers.] And this he would venture to 
say, that if on any question affecting the interests of Dissenters Ministers had 
had a majority of 116, they would have considered that majority to be decisive in 
their favour. Ministers had a majority of 116 in favour of Lord Althorp’s pro- 
position, which they introduced with the Irish precedent before them. Perhaps 
Ministers might say, ‘‘ We never anticipated this extraordinary discovery of a 
new fund, for which the Hon. Member for Weymouth has given us such great 
credit.” The Hon. Member for Weymouth declared that his obligations to the 
Right Hon. Gentleman on this account were extreme, though he was going to 
vote against him, and that he never could have thought it possible that this di- 
vine man could have discovered the fund. Did it never occur to the Hon. Gen- 
tleman that they had dealt with the bishops’ lands in somewhat the same way In 
Ireland? Formerly Ministers maintained that it was an essential element in the 
constitution of the Established Church that the state should contribute to the 
repair of its fabric ; and though they announced their intention to abolish church- 
rates, they never led the House to believe that they would lay the burden of the 
equivalent on the revenues of the church. [Hear, hear.] Up to a late period, 


sition) side of the House with delusive apprehensions for the safety of the Church 
when they adhered to the principles on which Ministers had all along acted, and 
quoted the doctrines which they propounded. [Cheers.] The Hon. and Learn- 


ed Member for Tipperary had asked what had passed since 1834 to excite such | 
unfounded fears in the mind of the Hon. Baronet near him (Sir F. Burdett). | 








and more reverend authorities in another place, that the reason why this propo- 
sition would not be adopted was, that a state of destitution with respect to re- 
ligions instruction existed in England, for which a remedy ought to be provided 
before any decision could be come to; and now, when the hon. member for St. 
Andrew’s made that his object, it appeared there was hardly a remote possibility 
—-scar¢ely a glimpse of a prospect, of any part of this fund being applied to the 
relief of religious destitution. (Hear, hear.) That fund must first be devoted, 
he would not say to the interests of the lessees, but to keep up what the right 
hon. gentleman called the independent character of the bishops. Let the hon 

member for St. Andrew's consider fora moment what was the nature of that 
character which it was his wish to preserve to the bishop. He [Lord J. Russell } 
could well urfderstand the principle on which the incomes of the bishops were 
originally settled—that whatever might be the amount the bishops should be al- 
lowed to possess it in the same manner as private individuals. That arrange- 
ment was attended with a very great inconvenience. The bishops having only a 
life-interest, were at times induced to take exorbitant fines, to their own perso- 
nal advantage, but to the great injury of the see which they filled. There were 


| examples of such an impoverishment of the sees, that an income amounting to 


2,0001. or 3,0001. per annum was reduced to a sum so low as 5001. A few days 
ago, on looking over a statement in his possession, he found that a bishop’s in- 
come had been reduced from 4,0001. to 8091., and continued so for several years. 


| The reason of such diminutions was the granting of leases for a long period, and 
therefore, their opinion must have been clearly in favour of Lord Althorp’s pro- | 
position. Now they turned round and charged those who sat on that (the Oppo- | 


the exaction cf enormous fines; and the consequence had frequently been, that 
not only the splendour but the decent hospitality which it was the duty of such a 
dignitary to maintain had been curtailed. From time to time the then possessors 
of church property had obtained acts of Parliament, by which the income of fu- 
ture bishops and chapters had been impoverished. This had been done on that 
principie on which it was said church property ought to rest ; that those dignita- 
ries being then in as full possession of such property as if it were their own pri- 


What better answer could he (Sir R. Peel) give to the Hon. Gentleman’s ques- | vate property, they, as proprietors, having come to a certain agreement with the 
tion than that the Administration was now proposing measures directly | lessees of their property, called upon Parliament to sanction their proceedings 
contrary to those which they had lately brought forware, abjuring the princi- | But that could not be said to be the case now, for by the act of last year and by 
ples they held in 1834, and which they then told the House were essential | ethers, which one after another had been passed by Parliament, that supposed 


to the existence of the establishment ! 
Ministers had not yet affixed their signatures to a report declaring that there were 
no funds at the disposal of the church for providing increased accommodation, 
and that the necessity for it was so crying as to demand an immediate remedy ; 
yet they now proposed to take from the church, property which they then con- 
sented to allow her to retain—property which formed the only means she posses- 
sed of supplying existing deficiencies, and to apply it to the relief of the land. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Rice) might disclaim it as 
loudly as he pleased ; but Ministers were allied for the passing of this measure 


{Loud and continued cheering.] | right had been negatived. A proposition was now made to the bishops that if 
| their incomes were large they should pay over any surplus to the commissioners, 
| but if it were not large enough to support the dignity of the office, they were 


then told that a certain sum should be paid to them, so that they should certain- 
receive 4,0001., 5,0001., 8,0001., or whatever sum Parliament should think proper 
for the holder of a see. (Cheers.) He must beg pardon of his hon. friend, the 
member for the University of Oxford, for a mistake he had committed on a for- 


| mer occasion; he had not at the time been aware that the University of Oxford 
| had petitioned against the act of last year. It was perfectly right and consistent 


with those whose designs were hostile to the principle of an establishment.— | that, entertaining the opinions they did, they should do so; but he did not think 


(Loud cheers.) ‘The hon. member for Middlesex manfu!ly stated his opinion on 
the subject in 1830. That hon. member then combated the principle of supplying 
an equivalent for church-rates from the public funds ; he left Ministers no means 
of blinking or evading the question, for he rested his objections to the measure on 
the ground that he was not then satisfied that an equivalent could not be provided 
from the ecclesiastical property. What was the answer of the noble lord opposite ! 
The noble lord declared that he adhered to the principles laid down by Lord Al- 
thorp, repudiated the doctrine of the hon. member for Middlesex, and said, that 
though he and his colleagues had of course little reason to expect that they would 
be supported on this occasion by the hon. member for Middlesex and those whose 
object was to destroy the church (loud cries of ‘* Hear’’), he did hope to have the 
support of those who, with themselves, wished to see the church maintained, at 
the same time that they entertained the desire to see its abuses reformed, and 
every practical grievance of the dissenters redressed. The proposition now made 
by the noble lord was directly at variance with that which the noble lord then invi- 
ted the friends of the church to entertain. It was identical in principle with 
that which the hon. member for Middlesex proposed, and for which the noble 
lord denounced him as a destroyer of the church. (Loud cheers.) Now, with- 
out inquiring as to the extent of the conformity or inconsistency of the present 
Ministerial policy with the past, or as to the adoption by them of other people’s 


in 1834, with the precedent of the bishops’ lands in Ireland before him 
denounced a proposition similar to that which he now brought forward as 
having a tendency to destroy the church, the noble lord could not be surpri- 
sed if they (the Opposition) occupied the ground which he held in 1834, 
but which he now abandoned, to ally himself with a destroyer. (Loud cheers.) 
One word, and he came to the concluding observation which he should make. He 
had kept his promise ; he had said that he should limit his observations to the 
space which the Right Hon. Gentleman took for his proemial remarks. The Hon. 
Member for Weymouth had asked what vote he (Sir R. Peel) meant to give on the 





proposition brought forward by the hon. member for St. Andrew’s! It was not 
absolutely necessary, in point of form, for him to explain what course he should 
take when the question should be put, but he should be exceedingly sorry on any 
occasion to leave his intentions equivocal or doubtful. He would therefore tell the 
Hon, gentleman freely the course he sbould pursue if he (Mr. Johnston) should 
succeed in navigating the report. He(Sir R. Peel) could not vote for the hon. 
gentleman’s resolution, and on this grounds—it stated that increased funds might 
be derived from an improved mode of managing the church lands, and proposed to 
apply them to religious instruction within the established church. He might be 
informed that the Hon. Gentleman proposed to derive his funds from the ap- 
pointment of a commission identical in principle with that proposed by the Right 





{Loud cheering for some time from all | 
it induce him to assent to the | 


any proposition affecting the interests of the lessees without precisely ascertaining 
the extentto which it would go. He knew the lessees had no legal interests in 
the property, but after the long tenure of this property, after it had been made the 
subject oflegislative enactments, after the commonwealth had failed in disturbing 
it, after it had been relied upon as a property almost equal to freehold, he would 
not consent to shape its tenure by assenting to a measure without very mature con- 
sideration of individual cases, and attempting to apply any principle of improve- 
ment which did not perfectly provide for them. [Hear, hear.] That it might be 
possible to introduce such improvements he did not deny; he believed it might 
be inconsistent with the independentcharacter of the bishops, and with a liberal 


consent thatthe surplus which might accrue should be devoted to the purpose 
which the hon. gentleman advocated. He was content with the arrangement 
made last year respecting the emoluments of the bishops; and in the case he 
had supposed, he would join most cordially with the hon. gentleman in devoting 
the surplus to the great objects of which he was the advocate. He therefore 
hoped the hon. gentleman would understand distinctly the grounds of hesitation, 
in acceding to the amendment. These were—first, because it was an abstract 
proposition, and not the groundwork of a detailed measure ; second, the mode 
of extracting the surplus would be the same both under his plan and that of the 
Government ; but if a surplus should arise, whatever might be its amount, he 
would apply it to provide increased church accommodation, and if he could for 
the poorer classes. (Hear, hear.) ‘The main ground of his resistance to that 
proposition was not the magnitude of the sum of which it deprived the church, 
but the principle involved in it. (Hear, hear) It was against that principle, it 
was in favour of the establishment, and not for the miserable purpose of maintain- 
ing private emolument or individual interests, that they contended. (Che rs.) It 
was because they believed the maintenance of the establishment, interwovenas it 





- | was with the civil institutions of the country, was equally necessary for the pre- 


| servation of social concord and internal peace—for the infinitely higher purpose 

of protecting religion from the assaults of infidelity, of lukewarmness, of indif- 
ference, and for providing that which the hon. gentleman said was the inalienable 
right of every member of the community—the means of deriving spiritual instruc- 
} tion and religious consolatjons from a church founded, honoured, and respected by 

civil policy. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 
| Lord J. RUSSELL hoped, that after the explanatlon which the right hon. 
gentleman had just given of the manner in which he meant to vote on the reso- 
lution of the hon. member for St. Andrew’s, that hon. gentleman would not think 
it necessary to persist in his amendment. The right hon gentleman had merely 
told the house, that to that proposition he would not give his consent. The right 
hon. gentleman maintained that the independent character of the bishops, and 
the interests of the lessees, involved an insuperable obstacle to the adoption of 
the hon. member's proposition. He [Lord J. Russell] must contend on his side, 
that the necessity of abolishing church-rates interposed an insuperable obstacle 
to the adoption of the hon. member's resolution. He therefore concluded that 
neither side ef the house, taken as a body, was prepared to vote for it, and the 
only consequence of pressing it to a division would be, that the house would not 
| come at once to a decision on this question. If the original words were set 
| aside, according to the explanation the right hon. gentleman had given to the 
| new members, the only effect would be, that there would be no direct decision 
upon the resolutioa which his right hon. friend [Mr. Rice] had submitted to the 
house, and they would, in fact, have expressed no opinion whatever upon this 
subject, except perhaps it might be called an opinion that there would be a direct 





| if not nearly an unanimous negative, to the proposition of the hon. member for 
St. Andrew's. He hope, therefore, that they would now be allowed to come 
to a decision upon the resolution proposed by his right hon. friend in the name of 


the Government, and at the same time he must say, that the amendment of the 
hon member had enlightened him much as to the spirit in which his right hon 
| friend's proposition was at first received, and showed how very little a way men 
| were disposed to go in what was then stated to be the main object which pre- 
vented their adopting the resolution of Government. Let it not be forgotten, 
| that they were told not only by the law authorities of that house, but by higher 














| that this was a most unjust imputation 
| Westminster had rejoiced that the question did not depend on the decision of 
| that house, and had referred to the hopes he entertained from the fate of the 
| measure in another place. 
| baronet, that when he advocated the reform of Parliament, in which he (Lord J. 


Hon. Gentleman. His objection to the total divestment of the bishops of all in- | 
terest in their lands would equally apply to that. He was not prepared to assert | 


course of legislation regarding the lessees; and he at once admitted, that if he | 
could, consistently with these objects, improve church property, he was ready to | 


| it would be right in them [the Ministers] to give occasion any longer to those 


fluctuations in the value of the sees, or to those traffickings and private bargain- 


| ings by which one party had reaped a benefit to the disadvantage of another.— 
| (Cheers. ) 


He had said this much on the amendment which the hon. member 
for St. Andrew’s had proposed, and which the right hon. gentleman opposite in 
a tone of candour and of fairness had opposed, on the ground that a direct nega- 
tive to the resolution would be a more advisable course. The hon. baronet, the 
meinber for Westminster, had said that conscientious scruples were less the cause 
of the complaints of the Dissenters than the wish to relieve their pockets In re- 
ply to that, he must remind the hon. baronet that the Dissenters supported their 
own chapels, paid tithes, and were subject to other burdens connected with the 
church, and that they paid liberally their own ministers; therefore he must say, 
The hon. baronet, the member for 


Might he beg to call to the recollection of the hon 


Russell) thought he went somewhat too far, he had spoken of what he then call- 


| ed the ‘** Assembly in that room,’’ and that when called to order for that unpar- 
| liamentary language, he had said that it was a house falsely calling itself the 
opinions, the noble lord would allow him to observe, that if he (the noble lord) | 


Commons House of Parliament—language that was in direct violation of the 


| rules of the house. Now, when the house did fairly represent the people, he 
| took occasion to insult it by saying, that he did not regard their decision or reso- 


lution, but that he looked to another place for the reversal of it. (Cheers.) He 
{Lord J. Russell] advocated the measure then before the house, and he broughtit 
forward with the view, that while they were conceding to the reasonable petition 
| of the Dissenters, they were establishing the church in greater security. If hon. 
| gentlemen opposite were determined to go on year after year in squabhles—if 
| they prided themselves on this and that vestry majority in favour of church-rates 
— if they chose to foment the disputes, and to pride themselves on such victo- 
ries, he must say that instead of securing they would be undermining the estab- 
| lished church (cheers), and they would in time think they had better have adopt- 
| ed the measure of the King’s Ministers, who thought to attain their object by re- 
ligious peace, and were satisfied with the parts they had performed. 
On the motion “that the resolution be agreed to,’’ the house divided 
The numbers were—Ayes (for the resolution), 287; Noes, 282.—Majority for 
| Ministers, 5. i 
The announcement of the numbers was saluted with a loud burst of cheering 
from the Opposition, which was prolonged for several minutes, and renewed 
when the Speaker declared the resvlution was carrried. 
oscenniigiinmennaie 
AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN FIRMS. 
From the London Times 
The concerns of these merchants have so much of public interest attached to 
| them, that the estimates presented of their situation will no doubt be generally 
acceptable. Annexed is a transcript of them, as taken on the 15th May last, not 
by the partners themselves, but by inspectors chosen by the Bank, and submit- 
| ted to the directors as the basis on which further advances were to be made : 
THOMAS WILSON & CO 
| Bills payable in June £585,600, in July £158,800, 
| 








£744,400 
Ditto August to December .... 2... 22.2... 22-22 cece eee e cece és 191,900 
936,300 
Private creditors not on acceptance..........----+-----+-+++----- 100,000 
Bank advance uncovered at June l..... .... .... --+ 20-0 eee ceeee 220,000 
£1,256,300 
ASSETS 
Debtor’s account covered or available :— 
| Partners’ private assets. . .... 2.0 222 noes cece ccense £85,400 
| Available property in England and upon the Continent... 522,200 
ee RE Pee rrrrr rT Ty errr Tree 333,100 
Bank accounts to be covered....--..--------------- 88,100 
Bills of lading to be received against acceptance of foreign 
MN od i Nekvbe cca web aksns 0564 50536054 Vane CRN 331,900 
1,360,700 
Deduct received since May 15.....-..--...--+-20---- 139,000 
£1,221,700 
Debtor's accounts uncovered :— 
Exchange accounts.....-..---.------- eT er 358,700 
US MONI 6 ot 00, ccs Ce dsG Sees aed dnaee Cawe 384,900 
Commission £25,000 and interest £50,000 to June 10.. 75,000 
£2,040,300 
Deduct for estimated loss on suspended accounts... - - - 106,000 
—_—— £1,934,300 
Balance to meet private loan of £406,000 and capital - 678,000 
MESSRS. T. WIGGIN & CO 
LIABILITIES. 
Bills payable in June £276,500, in July £176,600 
£453,100 
Este Ampust 00 DOCOMO ooo oo oc. 5 occ sc cccsnce 0 eeenes<e 221,600 
674,700 
a on ob dake ddéa cond RECN SED 7604 686d KEES HO 33,400 
Avanos per Bask on motes. «og cine cc cccs chee ccee cc cessscecs 200,000 
£908, 100 
ASSETS. 
Debtor's accounts covered or available :— 
Cash and bills, May 15th ; £43,800 
Securities assignable in America . os eeeeeeee 156,200 
Bills of lading to be received against acceptances of foreign 
Wa 55 Keak ack ko . pmb ce 6840 60860064008 050008 203,900 
£403,900 
Debtor's accounts uncovered :— 
Manufactures shippe i RNR ccebicidcisticaciae EF 
1,522,800 
Received from above since 15 May 000 6600 0000 66808 27,000 
—_—_—— £1,495,800 
587,700 
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Deduction for the loss by suspended aceounts, £207,500... .......- 103,000 
Balance to meet private loan of 200,000 and capital............-- £484,700 
WILDES & CO. 

; LIABILITIES. 
Bills payable in June £272,000, in July, £136,000, 
408,000 
Sey ey WI, cs o's sc soc cee lene rock cee eee 97,000 
505,000 
le a ees 25,000 
Bank uncovered advance at the Ist June.............---------- 90,000 
£629,000 
ASSETS. 
Debtor’s accounts covered or available :— 
Dank accounts to be provided for..... .. - Bera sO cere es £45,000 
Collateral securities in America... _.. hain Mas dy ween ees 400,000 
Ditto estimated to have been received.......--------- 100,000 
Balls of lading to be received to cover acceptances of foreign 
| Re Eis. Oe RR et 5,000 
610,000 
Debtor's accounts uncovered :— 
For manufactures, &c., shipped to America..........- 623,000 
1,233,000 
Deduction for estimated loss on suspended accounts, the 
major part of which are covered, 189,400_......... 35,000 
£1,198,400 





Balance to meet private loans of £312,000 and capital,........-.-- £578,000 

We are also enabled to present the annexed particulars of an inquiry, by the 
principal creditors, into the affairs of Messrs. T. Wilson & Co. 

‘At a meeting of the creditors of the firm of Thomas Wilson & Co., held at 
their counting-house the 5th day of June, 1837. 

‘‘ Joshua Bates, Esq. in the chair. 

‘The statement of concerns of this house was laid before the meeting. 

‘This statement had been fully and carefully investigated by Mr. Bates and a 
committee of the Bank of England, and Mr. Bates stated to the meeting, that in 
forming this statement the parties had directed their attention to the property of 
the house in existence and capable of being realized. 

“The following resolutions were severally moved, and unanimously adopted 
by the meeting. 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting, it will be for the interest of the 
creditors that the partners in the. firm of Thomas Wilson & Co. should proceed 
to realize the property as quick as practicable, and that a payment may be made 
to the creditors at a very early period. 

‘ That the bill-holders be recommended to present and protest their bills in the 
usual way, and to send out their protest, and take such steps as will secure their 
recourse on other parties to the bills, but to retain their bills in this country for 
the present until time is afforded to see what effect will be produced by the pre- 
sence of Mr. Melvil Wilson in the United States, and the measures which may 
be adopted there. 

‘“ That from the accounts laid before this meeting, it appears that if time be af- 
forded and proper measures adopted in the liquidation of the concerns of the 
house, that there is property to meet all claims on the house, and to leave a con- 
siderable surplus. 

‘* That, in the opinion of this meeting, the liquidation of the concerns of the 
house should be confided to the partners, under the inspection of four of the 
creditors, and that a proper deed should be prepared for the signature of the 
creditors, containing the provisions usually introduced into deeds of a similar 
nature. 

‘Phat John Horsley Palmer, Esq. Joshua Bates, Esq., George Carr Glynn 
Esq. and John Cryder, Esq. should be requested to become inspectors, and that 
in the meantime they undertake that duty and afford their advice and assistance 
to the partners. 

‘‘ That a copy of the statement submitted to the meeting, and of these resolu- 
tions, be transmitted to the creditors, as far as they are known, and to such 
parties in the country as are likely to have the means of making the same known 
to the bill holders. 

‘*That this meeting adjourn to the 19th day of June inst. when all parties 
having claims on the house are earnestly requested to attend. 

“ Joshua Bares, Chairman.” 

a 
UPPER CANADA—PROROGATION OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
Toronto, Tuesday, July 11, 1837. 

This day, at four o’clock, the Lieutenant-Governor proceeded in State from 
the Government House, to the Chamber of the Honourable the Legislative 
Council, where being arrived, and seated on the Throne, the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod was sent with a message from his Excellency to the Uuuse of 
Assembly, commanding their attendance. The Members present beiug come up 
accordingly, his Excellency was pleased to prorogue the Sessiva of the Legisla- 
ture with the following 

SPEECH : 
‘ Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

‘*T thank you for the zeal and assiduity with which you have deliberated on 
the important subject, for which you were especially convened ; and I am grati- 
fied at the prospect of the Legislative relief you have afforded to the Agricultural 
and Mercantile interests o1 the Province. 

‘« The Banking Institutions of Upper Canada are now relieved from all fear of 
forfeiture or penalty, in case by extending accommodation to the Public, they 
should find it necessary to discontinue for a time the redemption of their Notes 
in Specie. 

‘‘T am making arrangements for the issue of the money appropriated during 
the last Session for the improvement of the Roads, and I have pleasure in in- 
forming you that I shall be enabled to cause the payment of a considerable por- 
tion of it without delay. 

“The alteration allowed to be made in the terms of the Debentures, author- 
ized to be issued for the construction of Macadamized Roads, will it is expected 
facilitate the negotiations of tle loan; and the outlay of these monies during 
the present moment of embarrassment, will, I trust, afford timely relief. 

‘In the exercise of the powers which you have conferred upon me, no exer- 
tion shall be wanting on my part to give the measures you have agreed on, their 
most beneficial effects ; and, I trust, that the Banks and the People, by mutually 
supporting each other, will assist the Government in meeting the unexampled 
difficulties of the present crisis with steadiness and resolution.” 


HEADS OF THE CURRENCY BILL. 


ist. That any cl ing i ’ ‘ | 
vy chartered Bank, judging it necessary to suspend, and making a | we are unwilling to revert thus early to the same subject. 


disclosure of its affairs ; the Governor in Council shall, if proper and advisable, 
by an order to be published in the Upper Canada Gazette, authorize them to con- 
tinue their business, without a forfeiture of their Charter. 

2d. Governor and Council may call for any information under oath. 

3d. So long as the suspension may continue, any creditors refusing to receive 
their notes, and prosecutiug for their recovery, the Court may stay the proceed- 
ings without costs, provided it appear to the Court that such action is brought 
not for ascertaining the amount due, or unwillingness of Defendants to pay. 

4th. No action shall be brought against any Bank so suspending, to compel 
payment of its Notes, and if any action shall be brought, the Court may stay the 
proceedings as in the foregoing clause. 

5th. No Bank to have in circulation a greater amount than its paid up stock. 

6th. No Bank to sell gold or silver, except to pay fractional parts of a dollar, 
and its one dollar notes—and the amount of its one dollar notes never to be less 
than five per cent. of its circulation. 

7th. No actions to be brought against the Banks, except in the King’s Bench 
or District Court. 

8th. False swearing, to be deemed perjury. 

9th. Banks to make monthly returns, or oftener, if required, under oath. 
. 10th. Act to continue in force till the end of the next session of the Legis- 

ture. 


llth. The Legislature may alter, repeal, or amend this act at any time. 


Quebec, July 14 
H. M. S. Champion with the remaining Companies of the 83rd Regiment on 
board was signalized yesterday from the telegraph, but there being no wind she 
could not beat up, and did not come into harbour till the flood tide of this after- 
oer —_— Troops disembarked at four o’clock and marched at once to the 
itadel. 
His Excellency Sir John Colborne was to have seen the 83d Regiment on the 
Esplanadeat Guard Mounting, at 11, to day, but the state ofthe weather occasioned 


the Parade to be postponed till 2, P. M, when, the rain still holding off, the re- | 
giment marched to the ground appointed, and being formed into line, received | 


the . 
the Lieutenant General with the usual honours 


t » 
a regiment marched past in slow and quick time and again formed line. 


“ohn Colborne then left the ground, and the men for guard fell out, tbe duties 
of the day being given by the 83d Regt 
favourable ; 
gether 


y The appearance of the corps is very 
they are a fine, active, healthy set of young men and move well to- 
the Band is a fine field band.— Mercury 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
: Fredericton, July 6. 
This day, at 2 o'clock precisely, his Excellency Sir John Harvey, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor proceeded in State to the Council Chamber, and was pleased to 
open the Session with the following Speech: 


Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

I have called you together at this unusual season of the year, for the purpose 
of communicating to you his Majesty’s final pleasure in reference to a measure of 
no ordinary favour and liberality on tho part of the Crown,—the surrender, to 
your control and disposal, of the proceeds of all his Majesty’s Casual and Ter- 
vitorial Revenues in this Province, upon certain conditions ; and the only obser- 
vation with which I will accompany the important documents, copies of which I 
have directed immediately to be laid before you, is that I feel an entire conviction 
that the suggestions of the King’s Government will be received by you with the 
most respectful attention. 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

My connexion with this Province is of much too recent a date to warrant my 
submitting to you, at present, any suggestions relative to the objects to which it 
might appear to me advantageous to the interests of the Province to recommend 
to you to apply any portion of the Revenues to which have alluded. { will 
therefore merely express to you the satisfaction which, as his Majesty's Repre- 
sentative, I feel in being authorized and instructed to ratify, on the part of our 
truly paternal Sovereign, an arrangement with his Majesty’s loyal subjects of this 
Province, of the advantages of which, as respects their interests, the King had 
only to be satisfied, in order to insure his Majesty’s most willing and gracious 
assent. 

Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

I will detain you from the exercise of your Legislative duties only for the pur- 
pose of expressing my earnest and confident hope that a spirit of harmony and of 
wisdom will continue to guide your deliberations upon the very important mea- 
sure now to be brought under your renewed consideration, and upon which the 
future welfare and prosperity of this Province so mainly depend. 





_ Married, at Halifax, N. S., on the Sth ult., Lieut. W. H. Molyneux, of H. M. ship Mel- 
ville, to Martha Maria, only daughter of the late Admiral Sir Andrew Mitchell. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 21 a 21} per cent. prem. 
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By the Pocohantas at Philadelphia, we have London dates to the 7th ult. 

The intelligence by this vessel is not important—it however confirms all our 
previous disastrous information in relation to the failure of the American houses 
and their consequences as far as already known. The house of Thomas Wil- 
son & Co. seems to be most involved, or in other words has the most extensive 
liabilities. The Times has published a statement of their affairs, carried out in 
figures, and which it must be owned exhibit a more favourable state of their finan- 
ces than was generally supposed to exist. A large surplus, it would appear, will 
remain after discharging all debts aad obligations whatever. In consequence of 
this flattering statement, the house of Thomas Wilson is allowed to wind up its 
own affairs, a committee being appointed by the creditors to superintend the 
same. Cotton at the last dates held well its price, and business was not mate- 
rially impeded. The continental trade has much revived, in consequence of the 
reduced price of manufactures, which had been brought about by the diminished 
demand from the United States. 

The state of the Cabinet remains unchanged. Parliament was comparatively 
inactive ; we have, however, selected a couple of speeches from the recent de- 
bate on the Church Rate Bill, and as they were delivered by the two leading 
Members, Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, will be read with interest. 
Sir Francis Burdett spoke on the same subject on the Conservative side ; he was 
replied to by Mr. Shiel, who chiefly occupied himself in endeavoring to prove 
that the Hon. Baronet had changed sides in politics—that he was formerly a Re- 
former, and almost a Radical, but had now become a Tory. The enthusiastic 
Irishman quoted with great self-satisfaction several passages from Sir Francis's 
old speeches, and asked him on which aide of the House he was on a certain 
very special occasion, when he was an active opponent of a Tory Cabinet ? The 
eheers which issued from the Ministerial benches when this question was propound- 

1 were somewhat deadened by a Member asking where Lord Palmerston was on 
thesame oceasion! But these*recriminations are useless; the true question at 
issue is, whether the conversion be true or false—real or pretended—selfish or 
patriotic? Ttis not to be supposed that any man, for the sake of consistency, 
should always remain in error. If he has reason to believe his former opinions 
erroneous, he has a right—indeed, he is bound as an honest man to abandon them. 
We adinit the act of changing sides does in all cases, more or less, lay the per- 
son so changing them open to the charge of weakness or insincerity ; but the 
test of his sincerity is the motive which impelled him thereto. Now, it cannot 
be imagined for a moment that Sir Francis was actuated by any selfish principle, 
because he does not change for power, place, or gain, as he is unambitious of ei- 
ther. He is wealthy—has title, and is too far advanced in life to undergo the 
fatigues of office. We are, therefore, bound to believe upon every principle that 
regulates human actions, that Sir Francis Burdett has forsaken his former political 
friends because he thought they were carrying matters too far, aud entering into 
new and dangervus regions of innovation and reform. His reasoning, too, is per- 
fectly accurate :—He says, I considered a reform of the House of Commons the 
only thing needful for the regeneration of the nation. That reform we have ob- 
tained to the full extent, and even beyond what was at first demanded ; and hav- 
ing got all we asked, why call for more? Why not be content with the conces- 


| sions made to our own demands for the present, at any rate, until we see how the 


thing works? This is judicious, manly, and patriotic, and exhibits Sir Francis 


in a light highly superior to those who censure him, because his motives and 
their’s are the reverse. 





CANADA. 

After the copious article we gave on the affairs of Lower Canada last week , 
Still as the pedantic 
nonsense of Mr. Papineau and his coadjutors does seem to attract at last a little 
notice on this side of the lines, we will occupy another half column in relation 
to this subject. We have, in fact, gone over this ground so often that we have 
little to say that we have not already said ; but as we are sensible that our former 
remarks have attracted little attention among our American readers, we may as 
well say over again a few general observations which may tend to elucidate the 
present state of things. 

It may be essential to know that the discord is of a well-defined nature—it is 
between about two hundred lawyers and notaries and the British government. 
These lawyers and notaries are interested in perpetuating the old French feudal 
system, which in many respects remains as when first brought over from Norman- 
dy, a couple of centuries ago. By this system the lawyers and notories reap a 
handsome harvest, because they alone understand the intricacies thereof. The 
introduction of English laws and customs, and the improvements of modern sci- 
ence, not only in government, but in the relations of life, would be fatal to the 
old rule. From this hint it will be seen that the reformers are the English, 
while the stand-still people are the French. The oppressed party is the English 
party, for they are excluded by French prejudice from all offices which it is pos- 
sible to keep them from. It is true that the French call out for elective branches 
of the legislature, and republican institutions, because, as they are numerically 
the strongest, they would, by such a system, secure the whole political power of 
the country, and thus press upon and trample down the people ef English origin, 
If the weight of feudal ignorance fell upon the French population alone, it would 





: His Excellency then rode down | 
t , : 
the line accompied by his suit and the Officers of the General Staff, after which | vertible 


Sir | sufficiently enlighted for them ? 


| who when elected members of Parliament, take 


| perhaps be of little moment, but as a large portion of the population is English, 


the government of England cannot stand by and see that population crushed. 

That the oppressed party is the English party is demonstrable in a thousand 
ways ; and that the oppression is the oppression of ignorance is equally incontro- 
Who are the persons that complain that the British constitution is not 
Men for the most part without education—men 


the oath and sign their names 


| with a +, being unable to inscribe with pen, ink, and paper, the alphabetical 
| symbols of their own names in their own language 


It has often happened that 





| 














Grand Jurors were guiltless of the modern innovations of reading and writing, and 
it has occasionally been the case that the foreman of the grand inquest of a 
county was equally unenlightened and ignored the bills with the sign of the cross. 
Well indeed, may such gentlemen sign themselves ignoramus. These persons 
were called upon because they were Frenchmen, and because the oppressed Ca- 
nadians had by alternate bullying and cajoling procured a law to be passed 
that none but Frenchmen—or what is equivalent thereto—none but those hold- 
ing real estate should be eligible to sit as grand jurors. The landed qualifica- 
tion for office was a grand device of the French patriots because from 
the impediments thrown in the way of its acquisition by the English 
in consequence of the feudal tenures it is very difficult to obtain it. The same 
qualification was exacted of School Trustees, and the consequence was, 
in several instances, that certificates of competency were made out for the 
teachers by persons who never took penin hand. Under this iron rod of igno- 
rance have the people of Brirish origin groaned, their patience is at last ex- 
hausted, and having intimated pretty plainly to the British Government that 
they would bear it no longer, and would, if the fatal partiality for their oppres- 
sors continued, seek relief for themselves, Lord John Russell has at length 
brought the Cabinet to act with justice. Hence has arisen the desperate violence 
of Mr. Papineau, of which we have of late heard so much. 

We again say that the English party is the oppressed party—we again say that 
the contention is one of intelligence against ignorance, and we again say, as we 
have an hundred times said—that the English party must look to their strong arms 
and stout hearts for the personal and political existence. Their opponent are as 
inferior to them physically as they are morally ;—they are sufficiently strong, let 
them use their strength. 

The Legislature of New Brunswick was assembled on the 6th, when Sir John 
Harvey, the new Governor, immediately opened the extraordinary Session. The 
question of the Civil List was at once brought forward, Sir John having 
communicated to the two Houses the Despatches of Lord Glenelg, and also the 
letter of Mr. Street. From thetenor of these documents, there is little doubt 
but the affair will be speedily settled upon its original basis, or nearly so. 

The disturbances reported to have taken place on the Border excite but little 
attention in the colony ; for the Governor, it will be seen, makes no allusion to 
the Boundary question whatever in his opening speech. The Proclamation of 
the Governor of Maine, calling the Militia to arms, caannot be regarded in any 
serious light, for he is at once violating the treaty of peace, setting at nought all 
national law, and usurping powers that only belong to the President and to Con- 
gress. The matter is exclusively in the hands of the two governments, and any 
action thereon by subordinate authorities must be null and void. 








The Session of the Upper Canada Legislature has been brought to a close. 
We have given elsewhere the speech of the Lieut.-Governor on the occasion, 
also the heads of an Act which has been passed, for authorising and regulating the 
suspension of specie payments by the Banks. The Act, we believe, gives, upon 
the whole, general satisfaction. His Excellency, Sir Francis, has yielded some 
portion of his own opinions to the wishes of the mercantile part of the com- 
munity. 

The pressure of other matter in our last, obliged us to pass in silence the death 
of Mr. Robert U. Lang, son of the late Mr. John Lang, and editor of the New 
York Gazette,—one of the most amiable and kind-hearted persons in the commu- 
nity. Ourcotemporaries have done him ample justice, for in truth he was with- 
out an enemy. He has left a widow and two children to mourn his loss. 

We are requested to state that the Bathing Establishment at New Brighton is 
now in order, and ready for use. The company is very good, and at the Pavillion 
there are musical parties three times a week. 








The great ship of war Pennsylvania was launched at Philadelphia on Tues- 
day. She is a vessel of prodigious magnitude and strength, and will carry about 
136 guns, chiefly 32 pounders. She has ports, however, for nearly 160 pieces of 
ordnance. The launch was effected in the most beautiful and successful manner, 
reflecting the highest credit on all the officers concerned. An immense concourse 
of spectators attended, and the shops in Philadelphia were generally closed. The 
following are some of the dimensions of the vessel :— , 

The keel of the Pennsylvania was laid in 1822. 


Ft. Inc. Length. Diamtr. Mast Hd. 
Length between the perpendiculars, 210 feet. inches. feet, 
Beam Mould, 50 9 {Main Mast, 
Depth of hold to gun deck, 23 Do. Topmast, 70 23 12 
Deadwood 7 | De. Top Gallant mast, 41 12 6 
Ceiling plank, from keelson to floarhead 8 | Do. Royal mast, 24 94 
Throat of floor timber, 6 | Do. Flag Pole, 16 
Tonnage, 3000. — 
Height of lower gun deck port sill, 27 8 Total height, 283 feet. 
Do iniddle do. do. 34 11h — 
Do. upper do. do. 42 34\Fore Mast, 120 44 20 
Do. spar deck do. de. 47 11 | Do. Topmast, 63 21¢ 10 6in. 
Rake of stern post, 3 6 | Do. Top Gallant mast, 37 6in. 12 56 
Rake of stem, 33 Do. Royal Mast, 22 8 
Length of keel for tonnage, 173 6 | Do. Flag Pole, 10 
Height from spar deck port sill to un- — 
der side of rail, 3 9) 252 6 
Height of spar deck port sill from base | —_— 
line, 47 11 |Mizen Mast, 99 34 17 
Height from base line to under part of | Do. Top Mast, 55 164 9 
rail at dead flat, 51 8 | Do. TopGallant mast 336 94 46 
Length of lower gun deck, 205 6 | Do. Royal Mast, 20 7 
Breadth of : 55 5 | Do. Flag Pole, 86 
Length of main gun deck, 212 —— 
Breadth of 0. 9 | 216 
Length of upper gun deck, 217 | - = 
Breadth of do. 52 Mizen mast’s steps on the orlop deck. 
Length of spar deck, 219 |Main Yard, 110 24 5 
Breadth of do. 47 6 | Do. Topsail yard, 82 18 7 
Extreme Breadth, 58 14, Do. Top gallant do. 52 1 2 
Length from figure head to stern gal- | Do. Royal do. 36 7 16 
lery, 47 6 | Do. Skysail do. 24 5 1 
Height from bottom of keel, to top of Fore Yard, 100 23 5 
rail amidships, 9 | De. Topsail yard, 75 16 6 6 
Depth of hold to orlop deck, 15 3 | Do. Top gallant do. 48 9} 2 
Thickness of deck, 4 Do. Royal do. 33 6) 16 
From orlop deck to lower gun deck, 7 4) Do. Skysail do. 22 4} 1 
Deck, 5 |Mizen or Cross Jack, 80 16 76 
From lower gun deck to main deck, 7 2 | Do. Topsail yard, 52 11 4 
Deck, 5 | Do. Top gallantdo. 33 64 16 
From main deck to upper gun deck 7 2) Do. Royal do. 15 3 9 
Deck, 4 | Do. Spritsail yard, 52 ll 4 
From upper gun deck to spar deck, 7 Bowsprit, 80 = 45 - 56ft.out brd 
Deck, 3} Jib Boom, 65 3 ft. head 18} in. 
From limber streak to spar deck, 45 9 diameter, 40 ft. 
Distance between the ports, 7 10 out board. — 
Height of the ports, 3 Flying Jibboom, 22 ft. out board, 12 in. diam. 
Breadth do. do. 3 4 \Jibof Jibboom, 12 ft. do. 6 feet pole 
Lower gun deck ports, (number) 32 | added, 7 1-2inches diameter. _ 
Main do. do. do. 36 |Spanker boom 60 feet long, 13 in. diameter. 
Upper do. do. do. 36 Height from water line to main truck 239 feet 
Spar do. do. do. 36 Do. do. fore truck 217 
Length from fore part of stem to aft Do. do. mizen do. 196 


side of stern at height of spar deck 224 |Draught of water, 25 feet. 


Whole length of keel, 195 6 


MONTHLY MILITARY OBITUARY. 

General.—Hon. Sir A. Hope, G. C.B., Colonel of the 14th Foot, and 
Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital, Chelsea.—Lieutenant-Generals.— 
Rebert Campbell, Gartnagrenoch ; Hon. William Fitzroy, near Swaffham ; WwW. 
N. Cameron, East India Company’s service.—Colonels.—Philips, Governor of 
Fishguard ; Kelly, C. B., half-pay, 73d Foot ; Cassidy, late Inspecting Field 
Officer. —Lieutenant-Colonels.—Mason, half-pay 102d Foot, Glocester ; Coghlan, 
late 3d Royal Veteran Battalion; Goulburn, half-pay 104th Foot.—Majors.— 
Burton, late of Royal Marines ; M‘Laren, late 8th Royal Veteran Battalion ; 
P.Stewart, late 9th ditto, Brighton ; De Bersy, half-pay Wattevilles Regiment.— 
Captains. —Lax, 34th Foot,{Thurles, Ireland ; J. S. Payne, Royal Marines, Bury 
St. Edmund’s ; Whiting, ditto; Baumgarten, half-pay ditto; Scarfe, half-pay 
35th Foot ; Graham, half-pay 37th Foot, Ballymahon ; Borthwich, unattached, 
Langholm.—Lieutenants.—West, 12th Foot, Cork ; Green, 37th Foot ; Gardiner 
69th Foot, Cork ; Wright, Royal Engineers, Woolwich ; Skene, half-pay Royal 
Engineers ; Rynd, half-pay 2lst Foot : Wild, half-pay 18th Foot ; Maxwell, 
half-pay 72d Foot ; Virgo, half.pay 3d Ceylon Regiment, Cape-town, Cape of 
Good Hope ; Percy, half-pay Fuller's Company, Armagh ; Robert Williamson 
(ist), half-pay Royal Marines.—Cornet and Ensign —Vonder Hellen, half-pay 
3d Hussars German Legion ; Cadwell, late of Inv 7 pholland, county of Lan- 
caster.—Paymaster.—Small, Recruiting district, Edinburgh.—Commissariat De- 
partment.—Assistant Commissary-G¢ veral Cumming, half-pay Boulogne —Medical 
Department.—Surgeon W. Powell, hali-pay Staff; Apothecary Ames half-pay. 

Exports to the Continent.—If the export of manufactured goods to America 
has fallen off, owing to the commercial embarrassments of the times, the export 
of cotton and of colonial produce to the ( Jontinent is increasing. Low prices at- 
tract the continental buyers to the English market ; and twelve vessels are NOW 
despatclied to Hamburgh and other ports where less than half that number were, 
two months ago, more than adequate to the traffic. — London paper. 
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A Ballad, the words written and respectfully inscribed to Miss Kezia Fearn, by H. Tolkien; the Music by Bellini. 
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New York, Published by James L. Hewitt and Co. 
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HEAP ! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 

worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick handkerchiefs, the newest 
and most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 

July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 





RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c. on the principle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve- 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec- 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 


Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. (June 17—eowtf. 





O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style, is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to ene purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first inthe market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste. D, 15 Nassau corner of Pine 

{April 8-3m.) 

New Orleans, 10th April, 1837, 
EAR AMIDON, 

The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, in wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an actof justice ; as you have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their notion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently 1 overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet biack. ‘Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why goon in sucha strain of panegy- 
ric! Kis but a Hat afte: all.” ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘ you put me in mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’'s; after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, “ Well, after all, he was but a man.” “ Ah, 
said the Poet, “but what a Man!!” And what a man is Amidon, to be able to please so 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, I Marsdon. 

To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 

June 10.---—.} 


ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No, 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 





business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 
H. GOODWIN 
References 


Dr. ¥. Mott, Dr. J. Cheesman, Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. S. C. Roe, Dr. J. Stewart, Dr. J. Webster 

Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. V. H. Dering, Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. A. Smith, Dr. F. Vanderburgh, Dr. G. Herriot. 





HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 

were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street.) New York (Feb. 11.) 


I R. CALDWELL has removed from Franklin Street to 58 Walker Street, the residence 
of the late Dr. Bushe, where he will continue his practice 2s an Operative Surgeog 
and Accoucheur. June 17 
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ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. Fron 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 


‘he above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive | Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 


E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CATERAcT ENTRopPiuM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.] 
CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his friends and the pub- 
lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 
28 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with their 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit a con- 
tinuation of that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 

June 17—2m.] 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. (Feb25-3m.] 


URTON, GURLEY, & EDMONDS, Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 26 Wall st, | 
New York. Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, &c. &c. executed in a 
superior styie, (May 27—6t.) 


FA bmi TO LET.—An English family having a larger house than they require, | 
are desirous of accommodating two or three single gentlemen with bed-rooms, sitting 

rooms, or bed-rooms alone, together with breakfast, and tea, the situation is in the v icinity | 
of Washington square For cards of address appiy to Bellings & Evans,66 Chamber st., } 
corer of Broadway (May20-tf.] 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street 
R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, inthe Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 72 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :-— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will_sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. > 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. . 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. : 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. ‘ 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. | 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 





every month throughout the year, v1Z :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal,* a8Giin, | “Nm * H * wb *§ & ¢ BH * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 20, “ 20,  20,)March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ = 17%, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, = we * eo Ee Re 4 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, * 7, 
Samson, | R. Sturges, _- "eH * ei «gg * s+ & 
President, |J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, 1H. Huttileston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 27, 
Toronto, ‘R.G@iewod, | “ 3% “ 1 “ 6).¢ F, *§ GT * 
Westminster, G. Moore, { « 2, «© 99 « 20,\June Oct. 7, Feb. 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by abl 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil! 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 








my fond - est hopes, It breathes « Foe - get me 










And thus, when roses round thee breathe, 
And tulips fair as they, 

And lillies near thee gaily wreathe, 
To lure thy heart away. 

Tell them thy vows of constancy 
Can never be forgot, 

Thy heart no other flow’r will own, 

Save one “ Forget me not.” 
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| ie MERCRANTS AND OTHERS.—A handsomely furnished Drawing Room and fou 
separate airy Bed Rooms, to be let, with Breakfast and Tea, to three or four sing] 

gentlemen, in the house of a private family, without children or other lodgers. Meals wil 
be served distinct from those of the family, and good attendance supplied. 

Situation the lower and most agreeable part of Greenwich strett. “References ex- 
changed. Address Box 583 Post Office, to M. M. June 17. 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool op the 15th of each month, cem 
mencing on the 30th October. 
OM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

New Ship Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—l5th August 

Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—15th June. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. he 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage r ly to 

E. K. COLL Rs, 74 South street, New York, or to 9 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 





Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpoel. 
North America, |C. Dixey, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. ©. Delano, se * @& * Sih aa we 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, Re Te Tee ae “ & * 6, 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington |H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8,| “ 24, “ 24, “* 24, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Noo, “SS “eh * Bier ft * & * &% 
South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, “@ * 6 * 6&£.%° &,..*, Oy * &, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “oh *e * if? & * | he 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, |E. Nye, As gw @ « g| «mm. * 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, 4 Mae Gee ee 8 “«~* 6, 





These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 


wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 


Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or c.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
g S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., eh hyn a 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania ‘ , Geo. Washington, an endcence 
signees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Ge GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Oo., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 


8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri, bers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of —— from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 
J. Rockett, /Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. I, 
W. Skiddy, | “ 16, “ 24, June 8jMarch], “ 16, “ > 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| ‘“ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16, 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, | Feb. ’ * =» .* oe ae 16, ” 8, Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July 8jApril 1, “ 16, “ 
Formosa, W._B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March 8, “ 16, “ 2) “ 16, “ 8, Jan. 1, 


Burgundy, 
Rhone, 











Poland, Anthony, |April 16, “ 24, Aug. 8j/June 1, “ 16, 8, 
Aibany, J. Johnston,; “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, “« 16, “ 24, May16\July 1, “ 16 - 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommodae 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3c 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings., 
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